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PJ^JACE 

to “San Bias” and “Forbidden Land." 

The writer made the acquaintance of Mr. Fred McKim, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z., in 1934, while working in Panama for the Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum, Gothenburg. Our common interest in the Cuna 
Indians brought us together, and I found in this American officer of 
the Canal Zone not only a personal friend, but also a man extreme¬ 
ly interested and well versed in the ways and customs of the 
Cuna Indians. At that time he had already made several excursions 
to San Bias, and, as it happened, we made a short trip together in 
January, 1935, to some of the islands there, with the immediate 
motive of paying a call on our common friends, the Indians Ruben 
Perez Kantule and Guillermo Hay a. I noticed then that McKim 
was on the very best terms with the Indians. He was a very popular 
visitor on their islands. 

In our daily contacts, Mr. McKim told me that he was engaged in 
compiling his experiences among the Cuna tribe into some form of 
monograph, while he also revealed his plans, if possible, to get into 
the Forbidden Land in order to study the Cunas dwelling on the 
Bayano River. Already the following spring, fate brought him the 
favorable opportunity for which he had waited so long. He wrote 
to me afterwards, speaking with great joy about his venture, and 
sending me part of his always impressive photographs from the 
expedition. In writing letters, however, McKim was no waster of 
words, and I was not to receive particulars about the trip to the 
Bayano until the posthumous manuscript, arranged in the form of 
a diary, came into my hands in the summer of 1946. 

All during the World War, it had unfortunately been impossible 
to keep in touch with McKim. The announcement of his death on 
January 1, 1946, reached me in a letter from another American friend, 
Dr. D. B. Stout, assistant professor at Syracuse University, N. Y. 
This letter informed me that he had died in the United States, that 
he was cremated, and that his ashes were sent to the Bayano Indians 
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at Pirya, in accordance with his wishes. Perhaps more than anything 
else, this bears witness of his love for the Land of the Cunas. The 
fact that the Indians, during his illness and while away from the 
Zone, often went to inquire of his friends about his condition, is proof 
enough of the feelings they entertained toward him. 

As I had strong suspicions tl^t the deceased might have left 
behind him something in the way of manuscripts of interest from 
an ethnographer's point of view, I communicated with Mrs. McKim, 
as well as with his daughter, Mrs. Musa McKim Guston, both of 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in Panama. The offer I made 
them to attempt, if possible, the publishing of manuscripts in Gothen¬ 
burg was graciously accepted, and through the efforts of the daughter, 
I received both works published here, “San Bias" and “Forbidden 
Land." After a perusal of these, I found that I was able to give 
my warmest recommendation to their being published in such a 
journal as Etnologiska Studier, the scope of which is purely scientific, 
and this opinion was shared by its present editor, Dr. K. G. Izikowitz. 
The reason was that w r e found so much exact information in these 
manuscripts that we considered that they ought to be of great 
value as a complement to those purely scientific works which have 
previously been published about the Cuna tribe. 

It was particularly the aforementioned aspects that I emphasized 
when, about the end of August, 1946, I made an appeal to the Viking 
Fund, Inc., New York, asking for a contribution for printing these 
works in vSweden, and it was doubtless to a great extent owing to the 
kind intervention of my previously mentioned friend, Dr. D. B. 
Stout, as well as of other American fellow researchers, that I have 
now had the satisfaction of obtaining from the Fund the necessary 
means for printing. As editor of both works, it gives me a true 
pleasure to tender my cordial thanks for this aid to the Board of 
Trustees of the Fund as well as to those who pleaded my cause, 
especially to Dr. D. B. Stout. 

It is also my duty to extend my thanks to the wife and daughter 
of the deceased author for the great faith shown in entrusting me with 
the manuscripts and the picture material. 

Beyond this, little is to be said in this preface. As far as 
possible, no alterations have been made in the manuscripts, but 
in cases in which a few references to additional published material 
or facts appeared to be desirable, this has been made through edi- 
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torial notes. In other respects, both articles are left to speak for them¬ 
selves. As for the former work, McKim had the occasion, as 
early as in 1935, to place it into the hands of his friend Ruben Perez 
Kantule for a critical examination. In acknowledgement of this 
faith in him, Perez characterized every chapter in the work as “tell¬ 
ing the truth about my race.” This, to be sure, is a very high distinc¬ 
tion for Mr. McKim’s persistent endeavor to get his data straight 
from the Cuna Indians, in compiling this description of his friends. 
The circumstance that data could eventually be gotten on the 
Bayano from the previously insufficiently studied Indians in that 
vicinity, tends to make the whole digest so much the more valuable. 

Gothenburg, January 1947. 

Henry Wassin 
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PERSONAL DATA 
About the late Fred McKim 


The editor has been supplied with the following 
information about the deceased by his daughter, Mrs . 
Musa McKim Guston, St. Louis, Mo. 

Through the many trips my father took during his vacations he 
came to know the ways of the jungle and rivers and the sea around 
Panama. He became interested in the Cuna Indians and made 
frequent voyages to the friendlier Indians of the islands and the 
coast whose lands could be approached by day but not at night. 
The sympathy and charm and intelligent curiosity that endeared 
him to members of his own race also endeared him to the Indians 
and there developed a mutual trust and respect which accorded 
him privileges of friendship unusual for a white man. The Indians 
often asked him for guidance on matters concerning their relations 
with the outside world and his advice came to be sought by the 
outside world on anything concerning the Indians. 

But Daddy's particular dream was to make contact with the 
mountain Cunas of the Bayano and Chucunaque Rivers, who . . 
live in the isolation of a vast and difficult jungle terrain, from which 
they exclude strangers jealously." How he accomplished this dream 
of his is the story of the “Forbidden Land." 

Not long after this trip, however, his health began to fail to the 
extent that all trips and even writing became impossible. In 1945 
when it was heard by the Indians of the upper Bayano, the “For¬ 
bidden Land," that Daddy was going to leave the Canal Zone for 
the United States, several of them made the journey down the 
Bayano to see him, and stood about his bed a long time, talking 
with him and not believing he was going. A Cuna from the islands 
wrote him from Colon and the letter concludes: 
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".. . Please tell me the date of your trip. You going to leave your 
beloved friends in this country forever. Why you not want to take 
one of the boys of the San Bias Indians, for to make you to remember 
of your Indian friends? 

"Goodbye Mrs. McKim. Goodbye friend Fred. 

Your old friend, 

Rub 4 n P6rez Kantule." 

Soon after coming to the United States Daddy became too ill to 
leave his bed. He had a fondness for the village of Pirya in the 
“Forbidden Land” and often talked to Mother about its peace and 
beauty, and told her that when he died he wanted to be cremated 
and his ashes sent there. 

Daddy died at St. Lukes’ Hospital, Tryon, North Carolina on 
January i, 1946. He was then 62 years old, having been born No¬ 
vember 6, 1883, in Oil City, Pennsylvania. Mother carried out his 
wishes and his ashes were sent to a friend in the Canal Zone who 
had instructions to notify the Indians of Pirya of my father’s 
desire. We were apprehensive of the outcome of this last voyage of 
his; we had no idea what taboos might be encountered. Mother, my 
sister and I were, therefore, thankful and heartened in those dark 
days of our loss when we had word that when the message reached 
the Indians, three chiefs of the “Forbidden Land” made the four 
day journey down the Bayano by piragua to the Canal Zone, to 
receive Daddy’s ashes and to take them back with them to the 
headwaters of the Bayano River — to Pirya. 
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SAN BLAS 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CUNA INDIANS OF PANAMA 


BY 

FRED McKIM 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

Two and a half centuries ago the English buccaneer, Lionel Wafer, 
made an enforced stay of several months in the jungles of Darien. 
The fact would not be noteworthy, but for this buccaneer's commend¬ 
able habit of keeping a diary of his experiences. It is from Wafer's 
sojourn in the Darien that we get our first detailed account of Panama's 
Cuna, or San Bias Indians. 

The stay of Wafer with the Indians was enforced by an accident 
which befell him at the beginning of a march across the Isthmus. 
The buccaneers had been operating in the “South Sea," in the waters 
of the Pacific that we now know as Panama Bay. Separating from 
the main body under Captain Bartholomew Sharp, Wafer's party 
began a march through the jungles to the north coast. In the party 
was William Dampier, destined to become a historian of the times. 
In the words of Wafer: 1 ) 

"It was the 5th Day of our Journey when this Accident befell me; being also 
the 5th of May, in the Year 1681. I was sitting on the Ground near one of 
our Men, who was drying of Gunpowder in a Silver Plate: But not managing 
it as he should it blew up, and scorch’d my Knee to that degree that the Bone 
was left bare, the Flesh being tom away and my Thigh bum’t for a great way 
above it.” 

Wafer, who had some knowledge of surgery, applied remedies to 
his terribly burned leg and the next day attempted to journey on 

1 ) Winship, George Parker. Wafer's Darien. The Burrows Brothers Company, 
Cleveland, O. (1903), p. 36. 
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with his company. But it proved an impossible handicap and he 
was forced to remain behind. Two men, incapacitated by the rigors 
of the severe jungle travel, remained with him. They were Richard 
Gopson, who had been a druggist's apprentice in London, and John 
Hingson, a mariner. Later, two others returned to those left behind. 
Dampier continued on with the main body. 

The dependence of these five men was on help from the Indians. 
These were not over friendly, but did undertake to treat in their own 
way Wafer's injury. He says (p. 38): 

“Being now forc'd to stay among them, and having no means to alleviate 
the Anguish of my Wound, the Indians undertook to cure me; and apply'd to 
my Knee some Herbs, which they first chew'd in their Mouths to the consistency 
of a Paste, and putting it on a Plantain Leaf, laid it upon the Sore. This 
proved so effectual, that in about 20 Days use of this Poultess, which they 
applied fresh every Day, I was perfectly cured; except only a Weakness in that 
Knee, which remain’d long after, and a Benummedness which I sometimes 
find in it to this Day." 

In the succeeding weeks of association with the Indians Wafer had 
plenty of opportunity to indulge his habit of observation. Later on 
he carefully wrote down the things he remembered. It is from his 
records and those of his friend Dampier that we have a composite 
picture of the Cunas of two and a half centuries ago to compare with 
their descendants of today. 

Wafer wrote of what he saw and experienced. There is a minimum 
of hearsay evidence in his notes. His reports on trees and their uses, 
descriptions of animals, of birds and of insects are accurate, and en¬ 
title him to a place among the first naturalists in the New World. 
The substantiation of his observations in these matters is presumptive 
evidence of the exactness of the details of his experiences with the 
Cunas. 

The unfriendliness or indifference in the early attitude of the Indians 
toward Wafer and his company was replaced by a more friendly feel¬ 
ing through continued association. The buccaneers proved to be 
good hunting companions and became interested participants in the 
tribal activities. Except for a breech thong the Cuna males were 
naked. Wafer and his four companions through necessity came to 
find this a comfortable way of going about. Wafer likewise wore a 
gold nose disc and allowed himself to be painted with dyes, which 
proved to be so nearly indelible as to require several months to wear 
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off. In fact he so nearly identified himself with the Indians, that 
later when he went aboard an English ship on which Dampier was, 
his friend did not recognize him as other than an Indian, in his nude, 
painted state. He may be credited with having entered fully into 
the spirit of the adventure. 

Wafer's packet of surgical instruments stood him in good stead 
and he bled the Indians for various ailments according to the custom 
of the time. The Indians practiced blood letting by shooting a num¬ 
ber of tiny arrows to penetrate the skin of the patient. Wafer's lance 
was recognized as much more efficient, and after the successful treat¬ 
ment of the Chieftain Eacenta’s wife, Wafer was accorded a high 
place in this chief's regard. 

The Cunas were peaceful, living by agriculture and hunting. Near 
their villages of thatch were fields of maize and plantain and banana 
plantings. They were of even disposition in their association with one 
another and fond of children. Wafer says that he never saw a child 
punished. Even during the fiestas , when quantities of chicha were 
drunk, there was little quarreling, although it was customary for a 
host to relieve his guests of their weapons, and return them when 
the festivities were over. 

Wafer's description of the clothing and ornaments seen in his time 
is concise and vivid (p. 139): 

"They have a sort of long Cotton Garments some white, others rusty black, 
shap'd like our Carter's Frocks, hanging down to their Heels, with a Fringe 
of the same of Cotton about a Span long, and short, wide, open sleeves, reaching 
but to the middle of their Arms. These Garments they put on over their 
Heads; but they are worn only on some great Occasions, as attending the 
King or Chief, either at a Feast, a Wedding especially; or sitting in Council, 
or the like. They don’t march in them: But the women carry these and their 
other Ornaments in baskets after them; which they put on when they come to 
the Place of Assembly, and there make themselves as fine as they can. When 
they are thus assembled, they will sometimes walk about the Place or Planta¬ 
tion where they are, with these their Robes on; And I once saw Lacenta (a 
great chief) thus walking about with 2 or 300 of these attending him, as if 
he was mustering them: And I took notice that those in the black Gowns 
walk'd before him, and the white after him, each having their Launces of the 
same colour with their Robes. 

"For an Ornament to the Face, beside their general painting and daubing 
their Cheeks with Red when they go to War, the Men wear at all times a piece 
of Plate hanging over their Mouths, generally of Silver, but the principal Men 
have it of Gold. ‘Tis of an Oval Figure, covering the Mouth from corner to 
comer; and this is the length of it. It reaches so low as to lie upon the Under- 
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lip with its lowest side; and there is a piece cut out of the upper side, near the 
Extremity of it; which Edge being cut asunder, the whole Plate is like the 
figure of a Half-moon, only inclining more to an Oval; and gently pinching 
the Bridle of the Nose with its Points, it hangs dangling from thence. It is 
in the middle of about the thickness of a Guinea; but grows thinner gradually 
towards the Edge. The Plates of this size are such as they use when they go 
to a Feast or Council; but that which they wear abroad upon a long March, 
Hunting, or at ordinary times, is of the same Shape, but much smaller, and 
does not cover their Lips. Such a one I wore among them of Gold. 

“Instead of this Plate, the Women wear a Ring hanging down in the same 
manner; and the Metal and Size also differing according to their Rank, and 
the Occasion. The larger sort is of the thickness of a Goose-quill; and not 
Oval, as the Mens Plates, but Circular. It goes through the Bridle of the Nose; 
which many times, by its weight and long use, especially in Elder Women, it 
brings down to the Mouth. 

“The King or Chief, and some few of the great ones, at extraordinary times, 
wear in each Ear, fastened to a Ring there, two large Gold Plates, one hanging 
before to the Breast, and the other behind on the Shoulder. They are about a 
Span long, of a Heart fashion, as that is commonly painted, with the Point 
downward; having on the upper part a narrow Plate or Label, about three or 
four Inches long, by an hole in which it hangs to the Ring in the Ear. It wears 
great holes in the Ears by frequent use." 

Ringrose, a buccaneer of Wafer's time says, in describing the "King" 
of Darien, who visited the buccaneers while they were on their way 
to attack Santa Maria: “His Crown was made up of small white 
reeds, which were curiously woven, having no other top than its 
lining, which was red silk. Round about the middle of it was a thin 
plate of gold, more than two inches broad, laced behind; from whence 
did stick two or three Ostrich feathers." 

Ringrose was not as accurate an observer as Wafer, and his “red 
silk" and “ostrich feathers" may have been the result of poor obser¬ 
vation. 

In the years 1870 to 1873, a United States Navy expedition under 
Commander T. O. Selfridge, made a survey of what is now eastern 
Panama, in search of a feasible inter-ocean canal route. The expe¬ 
dition was in frequent contact with the Cuna Indians, and in his 
report Commander Selfridge says of them in part: 1 ) 

“The whole of the Isthmus of Darien, except a small portion of the valley 
of the Tuyra, comprising the towns of Chipogana, Pinogana, Yavisa, and Santa 

l ) Report of explorations and surveys for a ship canal Isthmus of Panama. T. 0 . 
Selfridge, Commander. Published by U. S. Government printing office, 1874. — 
page 10. 
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Maria, and a few scattering inhabitants on the Bayamo near its mouth, is 
uninhabited except by the San Bias or Darien Indians. It is on account of 
their jealous exclusion of foreigners that so little is known of the country/' 

"... They are a muscular race, capable of great exertion, for which their 
life in canoes, or the broken nature of their mountain-homes peculiarly fit 
them. They are very peaceable in their natures, and I could learn of no con¬ 
flict between the villages, but yet independent and resolute against foreigners. 

“... the Darien Indians are particularly marked by their jealous exclusion 
of women from observation. During our stay at Calidonia Bay no women 
were ever met with, and upon our approach they were always removed from 
the villages, and this was the only mark of fear they evinced toward us. No 
traces of amalgamation were met with, but some albinos. Their arms are 
principally the bow and arrow, in the use of which they are very skillful, and 
the single-barreled shot-gun." 

Commander Selfridge, at the beginning of his survey of the 
San Bias coast, used two vessels, and had a large armed force 
under him. 1 ) 

“In accordance with Department instructions and my own policy, the most 
peremptory orders were given upon our arrival that the property of the Indians 
should be perfectly respected. Fruit of no kind was to be picked without their 
consent; their villages were not to be entered; and any outrage of their women 
would be visited with the severest punishment. These orders were strictly 
enforced during our stay, and it was doubtless from this cause, and the show 
of force and vigilance displayed, that we never met with any unfriendly act 
on the part of the Indians, for I have no idea that they would have permitted 
a small party to penetrate the interior." 

From Wafer's time on there has been no treatment in English of 
the whole subject of the Cuna Indian. Perhaps there will never be. 
since in a tribe without a written language traditions become attenuat¬ 
ed with the passing generations, and many tales are buried with 
the last of a line. 

Early in the present century, Father Gasso, a Roman Catholic 
missionary, who worked among the Cunas, wrote informatively of 
their language and customs. Unfortunately his writings are not 
available in English. 

In recent years, Baron Erland Nordenskiold, of the Gothenburg 
Ethnographical Museum, visited the Indians and secured considerable 
data. These were made available largely through the help of the 
Cuna scholar, Ruben Perez Kantule, a graduate of the National 
Institute of Panama City, and were published in English by the 

*) Ibid., p. 13. 
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Gothenburg Museum, as part of a series of ethnographic studies of 
South America. 1 ) 

My own interest in the Cuna Indians grew from a curiosity as to 
their human side. Who and what were they in their own way of 
thinking? What were their natural reactions and emotions? We had 
strong evidence of their collective unity and purpose. They had 
maintained their tribal entity since discovery days. While other 
tribes had been decimated in the early labor mills, the Cunas had 
not submitted as beasts of burden. More remarkable still, trading 
for a century or more with the ships from many nations, there had 
been no infiltration of foreign blood. They had kept their women 
inviolate. Is there elsewhere a record of the kind? 

As late as 1925, the Cunas resented the introduction of a police 
system by their sovereign nation Panama. After protesting in vain, 
they rose and killed many policemen stationed in scattered barracks 
throughout the archipelago. To make a thorough job they executed 
men of their own tribe who had shown friendship for those they 
regarded as intruders. In the treaty which followed, Panama agreed 
to abandon police supervision on all but one island, which is Porvenir, 
the port of entry. 

Whatever the individual reactions and emotions that merged into 


*) Nordenskiold visited San Bias on his expedition in 1927. Additional collections 
and Cuna Indian manuscript materials were secured by the editor of this book in 
1935 . during a visit to some of the San Bias islands in company with Mr. Me Kim. 
Some of the scientific papers on the Cuna Indians from the Ethnographical Museum, 
Gothenburg, may be listed here: By Erland Nordenskiold: Indianema pA Panama- 
naset, Stockholm, 1928; Picture-Writings and Other Documents (Comp. Ethnogr. 
Studies, vol. VII: 1—2, Goteborg, 1928 and 1930); Les rapports entre Part, la religion 
et la magie chez les Indiens Cuna et Choc6 (JSAP, n. s., vol. 21, pp. 141—158, Paris, 
1929); Cuna Indian Religion (Proc. of the 23rd Intern. Congr. of Americanists, pp. 
668—677, New York, 1930); An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna 
Indians in collaboration with the Cuna Indian Ruben P£rez Kantule^Comp*Ethnogr. 
Studies, vol. X, edited by Henry Wasson, Goteborg, 1938). By Henry Wasstn : Mitos 
y cuentos de los Indios Cunas (JSAP, n. s., vol. 26, Paris, 1934); Some Cuna Indian 
Animal Stories, with Original Texts (Etnologiska Studier, 4, Goteborg, 1937): Original 
Documents from the Cuna Indians of San Bias, Panamd, as recorded by the Indians 
Guillermo Haya and Ruben P£rez Kantule (Etnologiska Studier 6, Goteborg, 1938). 
By Nils M. Holmer: Critical and Comparative Grammar of the Cuna Language 
(Etnologiska Studier 14, Goteborg, 1947). By Nils M. Holmer and Henry IPos^w; 
Mu-Igala or the Way of Muu. A Medicine Song from the Cuna Indians of Panama. 
Goteborg, 1947. Ed. 
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the tribal composition of the Cuna, there had been a steadfast 
unanimity about them. 

On my first voyage to the San Bias coast, our party was aboard a 
schooner that touched at several island villages to load coconuts. 
The islands were enchanting, with their white beaches and contrasting 
green palms; the more so that they held thatched houses and a 
numerous Indian population. But to me, it was like being on the 
outside, looking in. The Cunas were hardly more real than their 
houses and palm trees. How vastly more interesting to be on the 
inside, looking out. 

For some time after my return I considered ways and means. I 
had no scientific training, consequently no definite line of investigation 
was indicated. Hoping some plan of action would be suggested on 
the way, I went to the Islands alone, aboard a schooner buying 
coconuts. The second day out we loaded some nuts at an island vil¬ 
lage, near which was anchored an empty barge used by the schooner 
for temporary storage. This looked like a chance. I asked permission 
of the captain to stay on the barge until his return in eight to ten 
days. For answer he introduced me to the chief of the village, who 
spoke some English, and told him of my request. The chief considered 
and talked with two Indians who had come aboard with him. He 
then said yes, but added that I must stay on the barge at night, 
and go away again when the schooner returned. 

I transferred my supplies by cayuco to the barge, which had a 
woodbuming stove and plenty of deck space for sleeping. While I 
was arranging my things, an Indian stuck his head over the low rail, 
and came aboard. He brought a calabash of fresh water and some 
sticks for the stove. I was in luck, for he spoke better English than 
the chief, who had sent him. He came in a cayuco and towed another, 
which was for my use. He had been assigned to look after my needs, 
and in addition, as I soon learned, was not to let me out of his sight 
when I was off the barge. 

Next morning early the mists lifted on the first of what proved to 
be nine fascinating days. Alfred, my custodian, seemed doubtful 
when I told him that I wanted him to do whatever he usually did, 
and to include me in his arrangements so far as possible. It turned 
out to be an ideal plan. We worked, paddled the cayuco, played, 
swam and fished together. In the afternoons we visited the chief, 
or the houses of Alfred's friends. Some of the Indians made visits 
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aboard. I had brought plenty of biscuits, tea and cigarettes, and got 
a lot of fun out of playing host. Alfred was kept busy translating 
questions about my home and family and country. When he first 
took me inside the houses of the village, the women would cover 
their faces up to the eyes with the headcloths they wore. Later their 
shyness passed, and they, too, asked questions, but they never 
accompanied their men aboard the barge. 

That was the first of many vacations spent in the San Bias 
archipelago. I went alone, unarmed, and kept to my original plan 
of taking part with the Indians in their usual occupations. As the 
novelty of my being there wore off, my presence in a house or a gather¬ 
ing was taken as a matter of course. I came to know Ruben Perez 
Kantule, whom I have referred to in connection with Baron 
Nordenskiold, and we became good friends. It was on his responsibility 
that a rule was waived that made my contact with his people more 
intimate. I was given a hammock in a Cuna household. This was a 
concession as surprising as it was gratifying. I felt then that I was 
indeed on the inside, looking out. 

Thus began the experiences that have given me a genuine regard 
for those members of the Cuna tribe whom I am happy to call my 
friends. 
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Description of the Cuna and his Geographical 

Location 

The Cunas are of very short stature. The male height averages 
about four feet, eight inches. 1 ) He is brown-skinned and thickset, 
with a large chest and a powerful back and shoulders; a body capable 
of quick energy and great endurance. His head is disproportionately 
large by Caucasian standards, and has a mop of straight black hair, 
worn short. His keen eyes are almost black. His nose is either aquiline 
or modified. The flat, bulbous type is not common. 

His clothing is simple: pants and shirt of light drill, the tail of 
the shirt worn outside. For these he gave coconuts to a trading 
schooner. Gone are the earrings and nose-plate, the facial painting 
and many necklaces. His clothing covers a muscular, bronze body 
for which a loin-cloth would be ample. Undoubtedly he is less pictur¬ 
esque than in the days of Wafer. 

The average height of woman is four feet, five inches. Her face 
varies from oval to nearly round. Her skin is of fine texture and in 
youth has a copper glow suggestive of radiant health. 

Her costume is striking: a scarf for the head, either red or blue 
(which is pulled over the face when a stranger comes ashore), a brilliant 
upper garment of symbolic designs appliqued in a variety of colors 
on a blue or red ground, reaching halfway down the thigh; and a 
knee-length skirt of dark color. In full costume — always before 
strangers — a square of cloth, usually blue, is wrapped around the 
body from the waist to the ankles. 

A gold nose-ring, for which the septum is pierced, is worn from 
infancy. The first ring is tiny, a larger size replacing it in girlhood. At 

l ) Dr Reginald G. Harris, United States biologist, who took measurements of a 
number of Cunas, found 149.9 centimeters the average height for males, and 140.4 
for females, which makes them of less stature than any known people with the excep¬ 
tion of certain races of pigmies. 
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Fig. i. Girl with paddle and bundle of clothes to wash. 
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Pig. 2. Young Cuna woman. A narrow stripe of red is painted down the 
bridge of the nose. 

maturity a ring three-fourths to an inch-and-a-quarter in diameter 
is worn. After some years the weight of the ring causes the supporting 
tissue to sag, giving the nose of an elderly woman an elongated appear¬ 
ance which changes the facial expression. 

A narrow stripe of red or black is painted down the bridge of the 
nose. The cheeks are reddened as they are by women the world over. 

Hung from the ear lobes of some of the women are gold discs, three 
to four inches across. The wearing of these is optional, and the cost 
is considerable. 

The gold discs and the essential nose-ring are made for the tribe by 
outside gold workers. The Indian buys them for cash, or its equivalent, 
coconuts. 

A woman wears many necklaces. She indulges her fancy by stringing 
shells, bits of scented wood, scarlet and black seeds, animal claws and 
teeth, beads, and coins from various countries. The most prized of 
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Fig. 3. A Cuna woman wears many necklaces. 


the necklaces are of dollar size coins often weighing five or six 
pounds. 

The feet are bare. There are two bands around each forearm and 
two more on each leg: just below the bulge of the calf and high on the 
ankle. They constrict and change the contour of the limbs. 

Despite the many colors and embellishments, the female costume 
as a whole is pleasing and in harmonious balance. Many of the women 
are comely, their dark eyes accentuated by the lavish adornment. 
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For boys the problem of clothing does not exist for eight or nine 
years. The tropic sun does not affect his brown skin. At hand are 
things he delights in: trees to climb, beaches for play, and an ocean 
for boating and swimming. Unselfconscious, clothing does not exist 
for him. 

Little girls, on the contrary, are soon covered by a one-piece garment. 
At five or six they have the satisfaction of appearing in grown-up 
costumes, and take great pride in being little women, though not 
much larger than good-sized dolls. 

The Intendencia de San Bias, or reservation of the Cuna Indians, 
comprises an archipelago of some three hundred islands, and a roughly 
determined but unsurveyed mountain area adjacent. The islands 
included are off the northern coast of Panama, extending from Cape San 
Bias — about seventy miles east of Colon — nearly to the Colombian 
line. They are of coral formation and are but a few feet above the 
level of the sea. The single exception is the Isle of Pines, which the 
Indians call Tupak, from paka , whale. This has an elevation of two 
to three hundred feet and is covered with large trees and jungle. 
Tupak is a few hundred yards off shore, and is an outstanding land¬ 
mark. The coral islands vary in size from reefs and sand spits to 
perhaps thirty or forty acres. All of the islands except for the thatched 
houses of the villages, are covered with coconut palms, as many as 
can find standing room. These tall palms live actively, swaying to 
the great breath of the trades; their fronds roughly buffeted by the 
winds. 

The restful green of the palms, the shining circlets of coral strand, 
the blue and turquoise sea, strewn with white flounces from innumer¬ 
able reefs, is a scene of enchantment for a hundred miles. None 
of them more than a few leagues from the coast, these single and 
scattered island groupings are in intimate contact with the mainland 
and the massive cordilleras. One setting is gay, voluptuous, awake 
to golden sunlight; the other silent, somber, rising to jungle covered 
mountains. 

Seawards the archipelago is fenced by a straggling barrier reef which 
protects the islands from the turbulent Caribbean. Ocean rollers 
break against it in great, white surges. When they find an opening 
they gallop across the blue pastures until they meet the secondary 
defense, a line of reef to windward of each island. 

The Cuna villages are near the mainland. Some islands are entirely 
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covered by the thatched dwellings, and appear, as you sail toward 
them, as villages built on the ocean. There is neither fresh water nor 
firewood on the islands. These have to be brought from the mainland. 
The ubiquitous kerosene tin that served a secondary purpose as water 
container in various distant parts of the world is absent here, the 
Indian preferring the primitive gourd of a gallon or more capacity. 
He piles his cayuco with dozens of these, to be filled from the cold 
mountain streams that everywhere flow into the sea. His villages 
are built on islands adjacent to the shore so that his daily neces¬ 
sities may be secured from the mainland by the moderate use of a 
paddle. 

Few Indians lived on the islands in Wafer's time. The gradual 
settlement of the majority there was due to two things: the conveni¬ 
ence of coconut planting without the necessity for clearing the jungle, 
and the more healthful location. The comparative freedom from 
mosquitoes and other insect pests reduced the suffering from malarial 
and other fevers. The change of residence was effected over a long 
period of time. Indians from the mountains built villages on the little 
rivers along the coast. Their agriculture was then more diversified 
than it is now. They raised fields of maize near each village. The 
Spaniards brought plantains and bananas. The plantains became a 
staple that eventually outranked the maize. The Indians planted 
and tended coconuts on the islands. Those close to the mainland were 
covered with mangrove, dense and impenetrable, as was the coast 
in tidewater. They cleared the near islands and planted more coconuts 
as trade with foreign sailing ships increased. Temporary homes on 
the islands became permanent, and entire villages moved out to sea. 
Health was more certain and fevers diminished. The vampire bat 
was no longer a menace. The tribe increased. 

But the Indian mind is slow to change. While a majority moved 
to the islands in the course of centuries, some held to the mountains. 
These still occupy the headwaters of the Bayano and Chucunaque 
rivers, both of which drain into the Pacific. The cordilleras of the 
Atlantic side rise sharply from the coast to an elevation of from two 
to three thousand feet. Behind this continuous coastal chain the two 
large rivers head, not many miles apart; the Bayano flowing westward 
before swinging to the south; the Chucunaque turning east to join the 
Tuyra, which empties into San Miguel Bay. A day's journey on foot 
brings the mountain Cunas to the coast, where they trade the cacao 
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and coffee which they grow, to their brother tribesmen of the islands 
and those of the half dozen villages that still hold to the mainland. 

All Cunas resent the coming of strangers into their territory. The 
island villages, from the necessity for trade in coconuts, for the most 
part permit a visitor ashore during daylight hours, but forbid anyone 
remaining after dark. The mountain Cunas fiercely oppose any 
trespassing in their domain. 
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Home and Family 

The Cuna house is built on a frame or skeleton of poles. The completed 
form is similar in shape to our rectangular wall tent. The end posts 
to support the ridge and the four corner posts are the heaviest 
and are set well into the ground. The ridge, fifty feet or more in 
length, is usually of two poles spliced at their juncture and supported 
by two or three poles to the ground along its length A lighter frame¬ 
work is then added by which the roof thatch is to be held in place, 
and to which the walls are to be bound. All parts of the frame are 
held together by vines and bark strips. The walls are of bamboo, or 
reed, or of light poles, an inch in diameter, set upright on end and 
lashed to the frame. The walls are only one pole in thickness so air 
and some light passes through the cracks. There are no windows, 
but there is a doorway at both ends. 

The huge fronds of the nipa palm, commonly used for thatch in the 
interior of Panama, are not used by the island Cunas. Nipa is split 
longitudinally through the center and laid parallel to the ridge. The 
Cunas use a smaller-leafed palm laid downward, that is, at right angles 
to the ridge. An enormous quantity of fronds are necessary for a 
roof, the completed thatch being nearly a foot in thickness, and 
rainproof and sunproof. This is the general type of house with one 
spacious room in which a family of a dozen to twenty persons live. 
Some houses have additions built on and may contain three or four 
large rooms. Sometimes a wall of poles or bamboo surrounds a portion 
of these latter and a sort of compound results. 

The villages are made up of houses set close together, the door 
openings facing on wide streets. I say door openings, for there are 
few with doors. Some villages have overgrown their islands to such 
an extent that the streets and beaches have been sacrificed, and passage 
through is by runways that are almost tunnels, the overhang of roof 
thatch from opposite houses nearly meeting overhead. That is, 
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Fig. 4. An old Cuna man, Kantulbipi, sitting in front of his house, attaches the 
feathers to a ceremonial hat. 

overhead for the Indians, who are seldom five feet tall, but facejheight 
for the average stranger. The islands of Carti are examples of this. ^ 
Each village has a large council house, the headquarters of the 
chief and his advisers. 
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The Cunas are monogamists, and a single family occupies a house. 
The term family, however, embraces three, often four generations. 
The households are matrilineal clans and the female issue never leave 
the home into which they are bom. Boys, or men, enter the household 
in marriage, and sons depart when they mate. So these large houses 
in which twenty or more hammocks may hang are the abodes of clans 
held together by the female line. 

The interior furnishings of the thatched houses reflect the Spartan 
simplicity of those who must find the answer to their needs in the 
storehouse of the jungle. The Cunas say that God and His Woman 
created everything for their people’s need, and told each thing given 
life of its purpose and admonished it to faithfully serve. The earth 
and plants have life, and even some of the stones. Sometimes this 
admonishment is restated by the medicine man to a plant he is about 
to pluck for a specific use, a reminder that it must put forth all of its 
strength for the purpose intended. The peculiarity of formation, texture 
or quality of a natural object which permits its adaptation to a partic¬ 
ular use, supports the Indian in his reasoning as to God’s purpose. 
The calabashes and gourds illustrate this. Their shells serve as liquid 
containers, cups, ladles, spoons and dishes. They are perforated to make 
strainers and colanders, and perishable things may be sealed in them. 

Hardwoods, clay and stone are fabricated into other utensils. The 
wood is carved into bowls, mashers and "swizzle sticks”; the clay is 
moulded to make small pots. A rounded stone held in the hands and 
rubbed over a large, slightly-hollowed one is the primitive mill (Span. 
metate) used for grinding grain into flour and pulverizing cacao and 
coffee beans. 

This comprises the effective culinary equipment of a Cuna house¬ 
hold supplied by friend God. This last is not a careless appellation, 
but a close approximation of the Cuna feeling for the source from 
which these came. 

In addition there are the iron kettle, machete and steel knife. These 
the traders introduced long ago. They are the only articles in the 
kitchen-part for which the Indians do not have satisfactory substitutes. 

The cooking fire is made with logs, usually three, laid like the 
spokes of a wheel, with the fire at the hub. These may be ten feet 
long and a foot in diameter. They are of various hardwoods and 
burn slowly. The glowing ends keep alive overnight and in the 
morning are brought to a blaze by fanning. 
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Fig. 5. Kantulbipi with basket nearly finished. 


This big house seems quiet and empty without the introduction of 
its human occupants. Olonusalipe, who sits on a low stool near the 
door weaving a basket is the head of the house. Basket-making is 
a man’s job. Olonusalipe may be sixty years old, but the Cuna keeps 
no record of his age. He is indifferent about it. He has never heard 
that at forty one should taper off on violent exercise; that at fifty 
all climbing for coconuts should cease and the “pump” be checked 
at intervals by a medicine man. Though not so active as in his 
youthful days he still exercises because his work requires it, and during 
a fiesta dances in imitation of characteristic animal movements. I 
should not like to be the one to place a restraining hand on Olonusalipe's 
shoulder as he is about to walk up a coco-palm and say: *‘Sorry, Old 
Man, but you shouldn't be doing that sort of thing any more!" 
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His body is full and firm. You can't make an accurate guess about 
his age from his eyes, or teeth, or hair. I once lost a carton of cigarettes 
to a trader on a bet that I could find an Indian with gray hair. 

Maninigdi, his eldest son-in-law, comes in from the beach, a paddle 
in his hand. He wears no clothing from the waist up, and of course 
his feet are bare. An Indian’s feet are as alive to sensory impressions 
as his hands. Under inspection or before the camera Maninigdi's 
countenance becomes stolid, expressionless, though his eyes are 
always alive. But among his people he is expressive, voluble and, 
much of the time, smiling. 

Iguasoguili, the eldest of the women and wife of Olonusalipe, is 
weaving a hammock. This is woman's work. Her loom, which is 
a rectangle made by four poles, leans against the front of the house 
where the light is best. It is the simplest of looms. With a bone 
shuttle she works the cord in and out of the tightly stretched warp, 
then strikes down with the thin edge of a little paddle to set the 
woof. The cotton comes from trees that grow on the islands and 
mainland. It is twisted into cord by hand and wound on a spindle. 

The Cuna rests, sleeps, and is buried in a hammock. There are 
fourteen of them in the house we are describing, one for each member 
of the family, large and small. On the inside walls are hung bows 
and arrows, blow guns, wooden harpoons for fish, nets, and various 
personal gear and trinkets. 

Taiguisop, a daughter of Maninigdi, brings a calabash bowl of 
chocolate and offers it with a smile. She is about sixteen and has 
black eyes full of mischief. She is a comely, graceful little woman 
and the mother of two tiny children. Hers is usually a merry face, 
but like the others she can compose her features until she wears 
a mask without a thought showing. 

Amimmi, her baby, is fretful today. The septum of her tiny nose 
has been pierced for a nose-ring, and a bit of string drawn through 
to keep the puncture open. She is rubbing it with her fist and scold¬ 
ing a little. The piercing was deftly done while she slept and hardly 
disturbed her. Amimmi’s face and body are stained blue-black, with 
dye from a tree called in Spanish la jagua. This is to prevent skin 
eruptions, such as prickly heat, and is a treatment given all babies. 

The various other members of the family are engaged in the day's 
tasks elsewhere. 
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Children 

In Olonusalipe's household are eight children: five that are big 
enough to take care of themselves, and three babies. With their 
friends of the neighborhood they are in and out of the house, running 
on the streets, scurrying over the beaches all day long. Much of the 
time they are in the sea, swimming or paddling small cayucos. The 
boys are nude and band together. They seek out anything that 
promises diversion, their fine, dark eyes shining and their soft laughter 
bubbling over at every turn. They do not shriek and are seldom 
underfoot or in the way. They have an exact sense of property 
rights. I usually have laid out on the floor near my hammock 
numerous small articles from my kit: knife, compass, watch, small 
tools, parts for fishing-tackle repairs, vials, pill boxes. These are of 
absorbing interest to the children, who stand or sit or lie about, 
examining them as closely as possible without touching. I go away 
for a sail or swim, leaving the children there. When I return every¬ 
thing is as I left it. I can read, write, or take a siesta when the children 
are about. They do not obtrude on my consciousness. To play or 
tramp or swim with them is delightful. They enter into the occasion 
with a joyful zest and their laughter is irresistible. 

Iguaniti told me of an English coconut trader who was so impressed 
by the fine naturalness of the Cuna children that he brought his two 
young boys to an island for six months. They lived in the house 
of the chief and were treated the same as the Indian children. When 
their father returned it took all of his persuasion to separate them 
from their playmates and foster mother. 

The Cunas love children and allow them entire freedom in their 
early years. The boys follow their fathers’ footsteps; the girls, their 
mothers'. There are no tasks for them at first, later on there are 
certain privileges. To be considered responsible enough to have a 
hand in something that paba does, or nana, is a favor and advantage. 
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Paba and nana do not do their work ploddingly nor laboriously. 
Work is a natural outlet for the healthy mind and body, and is 
entered into with zest as a pleasure in itself, not to be confused with 
the anticipated reward of its completion. 

Bodily exercise at its best must have coordination and timing for 
each task. The Cuna swings a machete with a supple wrist in a 
rhythmic stroke that does clean cutting. In his timing he gives to 
his work a relaxed mental control that is far different from the 
stubborn persistence of labored effort. He climbs a hill, balances 
a head load, or paddles a cayuco with a timed flexion and easy body 
accommodation for each movement. 

Observing Olonusalipe, stripped to the waist, engaged in a muscular 
task, with his bright eyes and glowing skin, it is apparent that his 
manner of life has maintained in him a vitality that is responsible 
for his buoyant spirit. 

Since the parents have such a cheerful attitude toward necessary 
tasks, the larger boys and girls are eager to assume a status of use¬ 
fulness that will give them recognition as workers in their households. 

The child learns to swim soon after he can walk and run. His 
older brothers and sisters are in and out of the water constantly in 
their play. The little one attempts to follow them, soon gets the 
feel of the water, and swimming is just another step. 

Olotibimai has a boy about seven who can dive off a cayuco and 
disappear for nearly a minute to come bobbing up seventy-five 
yards away. Olotibimai says that Indians are part fish and don't 
have to learn to swim. 

Some of the youngsters have cayucos only four or five feet long 
and paddle boldly out to sea for a hundred yards or so. A stranger 
is apt to be concerned when he sees a child hardly more than a baby 
paddling a toy cayuco in deep water, especially when there is no one 
on the beach to look after it. Rest assured there are observing Cuna 
eyes somewhere. The youngster is following a line of independent 
action, and will show resentment if you interfere. 

A girl child will soon be begging to do things around the house 
like her favored older sister. Perhaps she will be given some pretty 
beads to string and her family will pass her first effort from hand to 
hand with words of praise. 

Little girls have a good deal of baby tending to do, as soon as the 
babies are able to walk. While this hampers their activity in play 
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they do not seem to resent it. When something of interest is happen¬ 
ing, as for example when I have laid out wire and pliers to repair 
friend Olotibi’s fishing rig and a group has gathered, two or three 
little girls will run home to bring back a baby each, so that they 
will not miss seeing “Mericke” use the iron that bites wire off with 
its teeth. 

It is a happy boy whose father, approving his son's proficiency 
with a small bow and arrows, takes him on the game trail for the first 
lesson in animal signs and habits. It is a happy father who observes 
the quickening of nerve and fibre that is leading his small son toward 
the recognized standards of tribal efficiency. 

A multiplication of these practical applications forms the educa¬ 
tional system for little Indians. It is a small world perhaps into which 
the girl and boy emerge. On the other hand it is a world in which 
a high degree of sensory perception is required and developed. It 
is the natural environment in which sportsmen delight, and scientists 
read meanings that fill many books. 
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The Cayuco and Machete 

Along the beach is a row of fine cayucos on their rollers. Near the 
point, under a shelter of thatch, an Indian is shaping a cedar log 
with a short handled adze. Our relations are friendly. The file I gave 
him has made the tool cut better. I pick up a fresh chip and inhale 
its fragrance. He nods, and pats the log. In it he sees the cayuco 
that will take form to his liking. A pleasant business, this hewing 
of a hull beside the blue water on which it is to sail. When it is 
finished he will start another, perhaps not of cedar, for one must 
go far into the blue mountains across the little harbor for that. There 
are serviceable trees of other kinds closer to the village. He has 
fashioned many cayucos of various lengths and uses. He points out 
three in the row along the beach that are of his making. They are 
now the property of others, but his thought went into them and 
remains his possession. 

The cayuco is a sweet craft, silent, fast moving, responsive to 
sheet and helm. It sails best under whim or caprice, past a toothed 
reef where a barracuda may be waiting for a lure, toward a tiny isle- 
where cowries glisten on the beach, and it heads into the open sea 
with the eagerness of a coursing hound. Perhaps this is not an 
unwelcome change for a tree that has been rooted all its life to one 
spot. 

Iguaniti’s cayuco will sail in a breath too indolent to disturb the 
mirror surface of the water. At such times we seek the shade of 
the sail and loaf along without a helm. When there is a breeze and 
the reefs are smoking, A Las Tres (Three O'Clock) goes along as 
active ballast. The cayuco is twenty-two feet long, with a three foot 
beam and round bottom. The only keel is under the bow. This is 
five inches deep forward and tapers back for five feet to nothing. 
It grips the water and prevents the sail which is well forward, from 
swinging the nose around. The steersman thrusts a broad paddle 
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Fig. 6. Part of a bridge between Nargana and Nusatup. Small coral islands and a 
Cuna Indian canoe under sail are also seen. 


straight down on the lee side, two feet from the stern. This serves 
more as a lee-board than a helm. The sprit sail has a mast step two 
thirds of the way forward. A jib completes the rig. A greyhound 
before the wind, no doubt, but what happens when the breeze is 
a-beam? That's where Three O'clock comes in. He stands on the 
windward gunwale holding a loose line fastened to the top of the 
mast. As she heels he leans overside — full length out sometimes — 
then as she eases he pulls himself erect and stands with a hand on 
the mast. 

In the open sea when the rollers are big, Three O'clock needs his 
every ounce of weight, even with the great leverage he exerts. As 
the cayuco settles in the trough, the oncoming wave cuts off the 
wind, then as she rises we get it with a bang. Since we are out for 
sport, Iguaniti will not ease the sheet short of a spill. He looks at 
me to see if I ask him to, but in spite of my inward quaking I show 
an unruffled exterior. Iguaniti must not let her turn over unless 
he is willing to listen to the jibes of the village. No Indian is willing 
to do that. 

Most Cunas are adept sailors. With their cayucos they ride the 
ocean range, combining business and pleasure; loaded with coconuts 
or family, fair winds or half-gales — weather doesn’t matter. When 
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they do upset, which is more likely to happen to a boat without 
cargo, the sails are first cleared, then one Indian swims to the stern, 
another takes the bow and they rock out most of the water in a jiffy. 
No harm done; just a dose of chagrin for the one responsible if the 
upset was avoidable. Ten minutes or less and. they are on their 
way, unperturbed. 

Inside the barrier reef it is seldom rough, and then only a chop, 
but outside is another matter. The coast has its share of gales, of 
which the weather signs give warning, but sudden squalls and the 
nasty cross-seas they kick up come unannounced in treacherous 
combination. There are seventy miles of open sea between Cape 
San Bias and Colon, and the prevailing winds are onshore. Large 
coasting vessels, with engines and steadying headsails, make heavy 
weather of it. A cayuco, with an Indian on the windward gunwale, 
will sometimes outrun the coaster. Outside the cape for thirty miles 
is shoal and the rollers are tremendous. On a big schooner, with 
engines at half speed and the foresail and jib drawing, you stand 
braced, a firm grip on something^ and watch the green water come 
tumbling over the weather rail, run part .way aft and spill in a 
cataract over the lee. Between times you watch a sailing cayuco 
between you and the coast, now aloft on a crest, now hidden by a 
mighty wall of green that will surely overwhelm it. You shout your 
fears to the captain. He shakes his head and laughs: ‘ ‘Wherever 
he's bound for he’ll get there. The only tragedy I know of was during 
a blow in March, two years ago. Old Nipiguinya, from Nusadup, 
got upset off Isla Grande and lost a new machete in twenty fathoms. 
It bothered him considerably. I had taken a diver to the islands 
on a previous trip to salvage the diesel off an old tub that had sunk 
at Playon Chico. Nipiguinya wanted me to get that diver again. He 
didn’t want the machete himself. He said the diver could have it. 
But he didn’t want it to rust away on the bottom of the ocean.” 

Cayuco is Spanish; the Cuna name is urrcatcor . Their generic 
word for boat is ulu. A sail boat ulumola, boat with clothing; steam¬ 
ship soulu , fire boat. There is another type of dugout called chinga in 
Spanish; ulachui, in Cuna. This is for use on rivers. It has an overhang 
fore and aft, which is left as broad as possible for the use of a man 
standing on the bow using a pole. This is an ideal river craft where 
there are shallow rapids. It is narrower and has less freeboard than 
the rough-water type. It withstands the hard wear over gravel and 
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boulders and can be poled or paddled speedily. Given a machete 
and tdachui a river Indian is a well equipped, independent person. 
The machete is of Spanish introduction, though now largely manu¬ 
factured in the United States. It may be described as a compromise 
between a broad sword and a butcher knife. A grip of horn, wood 
or fibre fits the hand and it has a strong blade two feet long and 
two and a half inches at its widest part. This is primarily a bush 
knife or trail cutter, but it is used to fell trees, butcher game, open 
coconuts, slice meat and cut down heavy stemmed fruit. As an 
offensive weapon it is deadly. To build a house of poles, vines and 
thatch anything more than a machete would be superfluous. Nipi- 
guinya's tragedy is more easily understood when we consider the 
possibilities of his new machete which lies buried under twenty 
fathoms off Isla Grande. 
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In a Cayuco with Olonusalipe 

On a morning as perfect as any usual day in the Islands, 
Olonusalipe and I are floating on transparent waters inside the 
barrier reef of the Holandes keys. Our cayuco is in the lee of Tiatupu, 
whose hundred palms are bending in the trades. A quarter of a 
mile away the Caribbean is breaking with a sound of muffled 
booming, as its rollers strike the reef and are thrown high in tumbling 
white masses. Around us the surface is serene and unruffled. The 
sand bottom is perhaps thirty feet below, but the water is so clear 
that it is as though we were leaning from an upper window looking 
into a garden. We see giant conch shells — many of them — and they 
are not stationary but moving about. They are of the kind you find 
on the mantel shelf in a New England farmhouse and hold to your 
ear for the sound of the sea. Those below us have their animal 
builders inside, and Olonusalipe and I are going into shallower water 
to capture some for the pot before we return to the village. 

The clear, sandy bottom has little of marine life, but in the darker 
patches where rocks show there are lacy rose and lilac fans, purple 
sponges and variegated weed clusters. The fishes swimming about 
the marine growth have striking colors, and are speckled, banded, 
tesselated — there is a green parrot fish among them. Olonusalipe 
names the different ones and smiles when I note the similarity to 
some of the women's names. 

As we paddle toward the shallows nearer the island, a gray shark, 
whose dorsal fin has marked it cruising about, swims toward us and 
makes a short half-circle around our bow. It is the sinister guardian 
of the aquarium and its tiny, evil eyes seem to resent our presence. 
Olonusalipe is indifferent about the shark. He says, though, that 
an Indian whose wife is pregnant must not kill one or she will have 
a difficult time. 

Paddling into shallower water I go -overboard for a swim and to 
bring up some conches. The water is cool and charged with sunshine. 
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Expelling air to reduce my buoyancy I glide along the white bottom, 
disturbing the sand with my finger tips. Overhead is the bright, 
dancing surface and the dark hull of the cayuco. I expell more air 
and the bubbles rise in a fountain of tiny, crystal spheres. I am in 
an ocean of champagne in which are swaying anemones and rainbow 
fishes. I come to the surface with a conch and take a supply of air 
for more bubbles. 

Midway of our sail home is an isle not larger than three lengths 
of the cayuco, but the possessor of two tall coco palms. Beneath 
the palms is a small thatched hut — a shelter in the large expanse 
of sea. One may beach his cayuco to rest in the shade of the palms, 
or seek the shelter of the hut to avoid the rain. Such an isle appeals 
to one as does a diminutive thing. Here it is possible to enjoy soft 
hours, lulled by the wind and waves, in a world without human sound. 
When storm driven and half a-wash, with palms bent and straining, 
the island holds the illusion of movement — of progressing through 
the sea in the drive of wind and wave. 

Olonusalipe steers close by but does not stop, for the Sun-Ship, 
after cruising above us for hours, is sailing rapidly west and will 
soon be behind the mountains. There is black water marking a 
reef to the right of the shelter isle. I pay out a hand line and watch 
the bright spoon as it revolves twenty yards in our wake. As it 
passes close to the point of the reef there is a flurry in the water 
and a sharp tug on the line. I start pulling in, hand over hand. The 
fish breaks water — a small red snapper. Taiguisop will fry it for 
me in coconut oil. Though a game little fish the hand line doesn’t 
give it much chance. Its red scales seem to dye the water as it ap¬ 
proaches the stem. Then, something flashes into sight — is gone 
again as suddenly — and I am left with the head of the snapper 
sheared from the body. Olonusalipe grins and remarks that tabu 
is a good fisherman. That is not my feeling exactly, but considering 
my indifferent efforts compared to the speed and timing I have just 
witnessed I grudgingly agree. I have read of the tigerish rush of 
the barracuda, but this time it seemed more like the flight of a javelin. 
Near a black reef, Olonusalipe says, is not a good place to trail one’s 
hands in the water. 
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Code and Government 

The Cunas have a socialized democracy based on individual rights 
and individual responsibilities. The rights are: a voice in council, 
the inviolacy of one's house, reprisal for physical attack, to go and 
return unhindered, an impartial review by the chief and his 
counselors of a charge of wrongdoing. The responsiblities: to do a 
man's work for self and family, and live by the "good neighbor" * 
code. 

The first two of the rights need no comment. The third is the 
code of "an eye for an eye," the right of retaliation in kind for bodily 
injury. This prerogative is not invested in the chief, nor in any 
group. It is the right of the offended individual, or his blood kin 
if he is incapable. The mental attitude of the village as a whole is 
a powerful factor. Toward one who commits an overt act against 
another that attitude is as one mind. It is not so much a matter of 
punishment as of the working out of the rule that every subversive 
action calls for a definite and equal reaction. If a man does bodily 
injury to another, or his wife or children, with obvious intent, it 
is the privilege and duty of the one offended to injure him in his 
person likewise. 

If a man commit murder — a rare thing — the reaction is not 
always in kind. If the father, son or brother on whom devolves the 
killing of the murderer so decides, the guilty one may drink inanushu , 
a vegetable poison, and die painlessly. 

The fifth right has illuminating features. Suppose a man has been 
disturbing the peace by quarreling, or is charged with another petty 
offense. The Chief will send a messenger to the accused and to the 
principals and witnesses to appear before him and his council. 
Suppose the accused refuses to appear. There is no way to arrest 
and take him. No Indian will lay a hand on another for that purpose, 
and the court will have to wait on the pleasure of the accused. But 
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such is the force of public opinion that no man can hold out long 
against it. When the case is argued, a man may state his mind fully, 
but he must utter no more than the truth, jven by implication. Our 
prosecuting and defense lawyers, who build up exaggerated hypoth¬ 
eses by implication, would be ruled out of an Indian hearing 
as liars — simple, but not pure. The punishment, if the Chief 
decides the man is guilty, is not by fine unless property loss or damage 
is affirmed, but is in the knowledge of the culprit that he is held 
by his village to be a bad neighbor with regard to the action charged 
against him. Punishment by bodily confinement is not practiced 
by the Cunas. 

Responsibilities: to do one's share of labor. Unless one puts a 
shoulder to the wheel one cannot be a good neighbor. Kindness, 
amiability and good will are commendable qualities when associated 
with duty performed, but they cannot be substituted for perform¬ 
ance. Henri Christophe, who developed an historic empire in 
Haiti, built up a rich domain from virtually nothing except the 
injunction that all should labor — but added teeth by a death 
penalty. 

Universal labor within the reasonable and varying limits of 
individual capacity follows traditional practice among the Cunas. 
There are no favored and no burdened groups and the necessary 
labor is performed with zest and accord. 

Each household has a directing head, usually the eldest man. 
Each village has a saila , or chief, and a second head; if large, a 
third. The saila is the selection of the majority and generally serves 
for the balance of his life. The village may depose him for another, 
but this is rare and always for good cause. His leadership is advisory 
rather than dominant. Actions or changes that effect the village 
as a whole are decided by the voice of the people. 

The saila represents his village before th'e Paramount Chief and 
his counselors. The Paramount Chief is elected by a convention 
of the sailagatt (plural of saila), and his tenure of office, like that 
of a lesser chief, is subject to the will of the people. There are at 
present two Paramount Chiefs in the San Bias, Nele Kantule, 1 ) of 

*) According to a letter to the editor from Mrs. Dove L. Prather of Balboa, C. Z., 
the Paramount Chief Nele de Kantule died “about Oct. i, 1944, and was buried on 
an island just opposite his home, which was set apart from the others for this purpose.” 
In a letter of Oct. 18, 1946, Mr. Ruben P£rez Kantule, Nargana, told the editor that 
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Ustupu, and Inapaquinya, of Sasardi. The divided control under 
two heads came about through the action of Inanaiguinya, former 
Paramount Chief, who, before he died, directed that his nephew, 
Inapaquinya, should succeed him. As contrary to the rule for selec¬ 
tion some villages refused the dictated leadership and named Coleman. 
The latter group is now the strongest numerically. It was the Coleman 
faction that, in 1925, successfully revolted against the stationing 
by Panama of policemen in the various villages. 

When Coleman died in 1929, Nele Kantule was elected in his 
place. This man was born nele; that is, he was marked from birth 
for wisdom and human insight, and with an inherent knowledge 
of medicine. He is not a trained medicine man, but is credited with 
a wider understanding in that field than those who are. He was 
famous among his people as a nele for many years before his selection 
as Paramount Chief. 1 ) 

The Cuna retains his individuality and practices consideration 
of others in his family life, in his neighborly contacts, and in his 
mild form of government. Neighborliness is not an attitude that 
masks true feelings. The Cuna is a positive character who is frank 
and says exactly what he means. In turn he accepts frankness about 
himself without resentment. 

Padilla, of Yantupu, referred to me as Tulepibauet. I had done 
things which pleased him, and he had favored me in various ways. 

I was flattered by the Indian name, and asked for a translation. 
He gave it candidly, “Man-who-smokes-too-much.” 

The office of Chief is honorary and carries no salary. The sub- 
sistance of a chief’s family depends, as with other tribesmen, on 
his active participation in the work of his household group. The 
ownership of coconut trees, even in the house of the chief, is 
individual. They are a source of income and belong to whichever 
member plants and cultivates them. In the ownership of coconuts 
extra effort brings extra returns. The members of a household 


Olotebiliquina was elected new Paramount Chief. The latter was one of the piindpal 
advisers to Nele de Kantule, and was very active during the Indian revolt against 
Panama in 1925. Ed. 

J ) An Indian biography of Nele de Kantule has been published, with comments, 
by Henry Wasson in Original Documents, etc., pp. 31-57 (Etnologiska Studier, 6, 
Goteborg, 1938). Ed. 
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share the labor and agricultural returns necessary for subsistence. 
The ownership of coconut trees is not shared. 

The Cuna organization might be considered as a household expanded 
into a tribe. Without doubt the close coordination of many thousands 
of individuals is because of the nature of the household training. 
Young men entering into the life of a family group through marriage 
must undergo training. In the beginning they are handicapped by 
the age and experience of the others. In proving themselves they 
conform to a routine that has tribal as well as family value. 
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Morning 

Under the vault of thatch is the thick darkness of a cavern. There 
is no feeling of the dawn. Yet Kantr , the Cock of the Sun-Ship, 
has announced it and his feathered kin of the village have crowed 
in answer. There is a stir in one hammock and in another. Presently 
there is the fragrance of wood smoke. Someone fans the sleeping 
coals until a little flame dances. It is Iguasoguili, the grandmother, 
speaking to the coals in the spirit of the wind. She sits, gazing 
into the fire, unmindful of the others gathering round. 

Taiguisop blends the chocolate, a great bowl of it, to which is 
added cane juice for sweetening. Mouths are rinsed with fresh 
water, and the liquid breakfast is drunk. It is time to start for the 
river. 

The cayucos are pushed quietly into the sea from the wooden rollers 
laid on the sand. These rollers serve equally well for beaching the 
cayucos above the almost negligible tide. There is no conversation; 
no sound except the light dip of paddles and the lapping of water 
against the bows. Other slim shadows leave from various points 
along the beach and converge as they near the river opening, which 
cannot be distinguished in the dark massing along the shore line 
that is mangrove. 

Now there is a paling of the purple-blue above the eastern horizon, 
a spreading of pastel tints as pink illuminates palest green. Nature 
dissolves the darkness in a single morning breath. The half light 
lasts a little longer. When the Sun-Ship shows its golden prow, 
day is come and there is a release from silence. 

The cayucos are in the lagoon of the river now, paddling two or 
three abreast. There is not width for more. The conversation has 
suddenly become general and there are sallies and laughter. A tiny 
cayuco is urged along by a couple of naked youngsters who are making 
a splashing, giggling effort to lead their elders. A few Indians are 
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Fig. 7. Many cayucos, Nargana river. 


as silent as their deeply thrust paddles, but for most of the group 
there is exuberance expressed in light banter. 

Single cayucos are beached as the lower plantations are reached, 
or as riffles afford good laundry locations. The men take the jungle 
trails, the women remain near the cayucos. These boats are of the 
kind called dugouts, but along the San Bias coast there are many 
aristocratic members in that category. They are hewn from logs, 
cedar or mahogany when they are obtainable. All are well shaped, 
serviceable canoes, but since the fashioning of them is a craft in 
which the best artisans turn out a symmetrical, buoyant hull that 
is really beautiful, they vary greatly according to the skill and 
feeling for proportion of the builders. This is a culture in which 
the Cunas excel. They have become a maritime people and their 
sailing cayucos have developed to a type that combines speed with 
seaworthiness in a minimum of boat for the stormy waters outside 
their barrier reefs. 

All the plantations have coconut palms, though not planted nearly 
so close together as on the islands. Between the cocos are name, 
avocado, cashew, mango, but not many nor regularly set out trees. 
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Fig. 8. Cuna trail in jungle. 


Larger areas are given over to sugar cane and plantains, with some 
bananas. Plantains and bananas are much alike in the appearance 
of the plants and fruit, but plantains require cooking. When the 
plantain was introduced by Europeans they told the Indians that 
it was a pure food. So it was called by that qualified name, machunati, 
though commonly mast, food. It is now the Cuna staff of life and 
is prepared in a variety of ways. The banana is relished but is 
not an essential. 

Sugar cane, another gift from the Old World has since supplied 
the Cunas with sugar in convenient form. The abundant sap is 
extracted by crushing the cane by means of a spring pole called 
caieguret or cane-jumping-stick. ^ The sugar water obtained is added 
to chocolate or coffee, or anything that it is desired to sweeten, and 
is used in the preparation of clticha. 

Taiguisop is one of many who have brought clothing to wash. 
Her tub is one end of a cayuco scrubbed clean. There is no laborious 
rubbing or pounding, the back bent with each impulse. Taiguisop 
washes clothes with little effort and gets some fun too. She uses 
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her feet, standing upright, treading in the suds. She walks, trots 
and does some amazing foot exercises. Her toes are clever at 
rearranging the contents of her tub. At the same time she carries 
a share of the conversation and her eyes miss nothing of what is 
going on. Her own bath in the river comes after the washing has 
been rinsed and spread on bushes to dry. The mola she has been 
wearing is to be washed too. Cuna men and women are careful not 
to expose their bodies, even among members of their own sex. So 
Taiguisop expertly undresses and dresses at the same time. The 
skirt part is easy, but the mola must come off over her head and 
a fresh one go on the same way, so there is a moment while her fine 
back and breasts are exposed, but only a moment. 

In Wafer's time the women did not cover the upper part of their 
bodies. The men were nude. He writes of the men wearing a cone 
of gold or silver or even of a leaf, with a cord around the hips to 
hold it in position, but no clothing. He said they were modest and 
cleanly, that it was embarrassing to a man if his cone were displaced, 
even when among those of his sex. 

When the clothing has dried and the many huge calabashes have 
been filled with fresh water, the women paddle some of the cayucos 
back to the village. The men return at noonday, after a morning 
of cleaning the growth in their scattered plantations, or of clearing 
jungle. Each bears a burden, plantains, bananas, firewood. Mani- 
nigdi is happily carrying a wedar , or peccary. Tonight the house 
will have a feast. As he paddles he tells about hearing a band of 
these wild pigs eating nuts under an oil-palm and how he stalked 
them, killing a boar with one shot. 
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The Language 

The Cunas are probably the last of the Central American tribes 
to practice picture writing. Even with them, many of the old 
motifs have vanished with the passing of the ancients of the tribe. 
The pictures do not serve for communication and, unfortunately, 
do not carry an historical record. The legendary heroes and then- 
acts are indicated, but of their descendents — even of the line of 
rules — there is nothing. Further, the interpretations of those who 
chant from the wood tablets vary greatly in the details. 

For the most part, they are records of yalas , mountain peaks, 
and of the mythical heroes who lived, or still live there, and of the 
control by these superbeings of the winds and storms, of meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena and of earthquakes. Some detail the treatment 
of diseases, formulas for developing aptitude in hunting, and procedure 
against threatening demons. 

They are drawings in colors of crude figures in sequential order, 
representing objects and human figures. Where the picture shows 
a person in a hammock, with a smoking brazier near and a medicine 
man in attendance, or a man discharging an arrow at game or humans, 
the action is plain enough, but largely there is no action indicated 
by the figures and it must be inferred from the sequence. The 
explanation of these varies with the different interpreters so that 
they appear contradictory at times. 

If these pictures included symbols which, by modification, had 
lost their original forms, their antiquity and possible relation to a 
parent stock would hold possibilities. As it is, their chief value is 
in their cultural interest. 

My information on this subject is largely from Chief Nele Kantule, 
who is greatly interested in tribal lore, and from some of his students 
who have worked with him in collecting both picture writings and 
their interpretations. 
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The spoken language of today has a much larger vocabulary than 
is indicated in the need of a primitive people. The Cunas believe that 
every living thing has a specific purpose for which it was created. 
They have gone beyond their economic need in seeking among the 
vast tropic flora for medicines and potions and have accumulated a 
vast store of names. The terms for living sea forms are a numerous 
addition. In poetic rendering the Cuna does not follow a rule of 
simplicity and of conciseness, but uses elaborate synonyms in place 
of common terms to give dignity, and to add to the oral rendering. 
This means a second name for many things, and more than that, 
usually. 

Since the language is not written, I have followed the example of 
Ruben Perez and Guillermo Haya, full-blooded Cunas, who use the 
phonics of the Spanish in writing the sounds of their own language. 
Spanish is convenient because it is consistently pronounced as 
written and the sounds of the vowels are similar to the Latin. The 
consonants differ in some respects from the English. / is always 
pronounced like the English h. G before e or i is sounded like h. H 
is always silent. S is always soft. Taiguisop in English would be, 
Tde ()e sop (Spanish gui is fie, but gi is he). Olonusalipe, 0 Id nod sa 
le pd ; Iguaniti, £ gwa ne te. 

Humboldt, in his travels of 1812, noted that several Central 
American tribes seemed to have in their speech similarities to the 
Chibchan, of Colombia, that might indicate common descent from 
that tribe. 1 ) He did not make contact with the Cunas, but some of 
his comments would apply to them. The Cunas themselves believe 
that they came originally from the east, and a few of their blood 
still inhabit the coastal area of the multiple-mouthed Atrato River 
in Colombia. 

The numbers from one to ten are: 

but in everyday 
use they are: 


quensakqua 

quen 

pogua 

po 

pagua 

pa 

pakegua 

pake 


l ) For a scientific discussion of the position of the Cuna language in relation to 
Chibcha languages, see Nils M. Holmer's "Cuna Grammar” in Etnologiska Studier 
* 4 > Goteborg, 1947. 
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but in everyday 
use they are: 


atali 

atal 

nergua 

nergua 

kugle 

kugle 

pabaca 

pabac 

pakepaca 

pake 

ambegui 

ambe 


From eleven to twenty they are: ambecaca (ten plus) the above, 
as ambecacaquensak , eleven; ambecacapo , twelve, etc., but twenty 
is tnlquen. Thirty-one is tulquencacambeguicacaquensak: 

tulquen cac ainbegui caca quensak 
20 plus io plus one 

This refers to the general set of numbers. There are separate series 
for certain things. Long sticks cut for the walls of houses have a 
series, as do round things like coconuts. Then one knows the kind 
of thing it is when the number is stated. 

The first difficulty one encounters in the language is the 
contractive use. Take the sentence, “My mother is in the 
kitchenpart” (of the house). Ani, I, me or my; nana , mother; ktne, 
in; sogaka, kitchen-part. “Is” must be used to show in what manner, 
e. g., cioci, is sitting; mai, is lying; quichi , is standing; naii, is in the 
hammock. Suppose we assume that she is sitting, cioci. Then, 
putting the verb at the end we could say, “Ani nana kine sogaka 
cioci.’* This would be understood by the Cuna perhaps, but it is not 
as he would say it. He would say, “Anansogakici.” Of the 
twenty-one letters making up the five words he would delete nine 
in the combined form of the sentence. 

Whether this contracted speech is a debased form, or a genuine 
short-tongue method I could not learn. I asked Ruben Perez to 
whom I should listen for the best use of the language. He 
answered that Chief Nele Kantule spoke it correctly and had the 
largest vocabulary of any man. That being the case the contracted 
form has the highest authority, and whether debased or not is Chief 
Nele’s standard of speech. The language, on account of the liquid 
vowels, is pleasant to listen to, and has a rising and falling cadence 
that is musical. Chief Nele, however, in addition to deleting, speaks 
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very rapidly, and breaks his speech into a series of staccato syllables 
that are not so pleasant to the ear. 

This man, who is forceful and emphatic in his expressions, is one 
of several who incorporate into speech the sounds made by animals, 
but none do it as well as he. This mimicry is not produced by the 
interrupting of a sentence to imitate the exact call or note, but is 
the adaptation of the sound to human speech. A characteristic 
utterance, growl or broken interval is taken to represent a certain 
animal's conversational tone. Cries of rage or pain are not used. 
When Chief Nele mentions the name of an animal he follows it by 
the characteristic, without interrupting or delaying his talk. It is 
as though the animal, concealed somewhere about the Chief, answers 
“present" in its own manner, as its name is spoken. Unfortunately, 
even the Spanish has no phonetics to approximate the tongue-clicks, 
nasal purring or other ejaculations of animal intervals so striking 
in Chief Nele’s tales. 

Those who have fitted the Cuna tongue to another language for 
the purpose of writing it have had difficulty with some of the conso¬ 
nants. In rendering it into Spanish or English, t and d can often be 
used interchangeably, as can p and b, k and g. The sounds are not 
exactly those of the language arbitrarily employed, consequently 
the use of either letter of the pairs of conflicting consonants is close 
enough for an approximation. 

The consonants that appear to be missing are f, j, v, x and z. The 
absence of these is agreeable. There are no gutturals and few 
sibilants, the double s being absent, so that the sounds are euphonious 
and of even flow. 

In Wafer's account of the months spent with the Cunas in the year 
1681, he lists some words of the language with their meanings 
(p. 172). A few of these are given below with the word in use 
today shown opposite each. 


Wafer 


Present use 

i father 

tautah 

paba 

2 mother 

nanah 

nana 

3 woman 

poonah 

ome 

4 girl 

neenah 

poonagua 

5 moon 

nee 

ni 

6 sleep 

cotchah 

caba 
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Comparing Wafer’s definitions with the words of today we find: 

1 tautah or tada is grandfather 

2 are the same 

3 poonah is sister 

4 possibly the Spanish nina, since Wafer’s Indians spoke a little 

of the language 

5 are the same 

6 cotchi, or kotchi, is hammock 

The words which differ in Wafer's list may have undergone 
modification in the two and a half centuries since, or his understand¬ 
ing of the meanings may not have been exact, since the use of them 
as he shows would have made little difference. 

Following are some Cuna words that have a flavor or association 


worthy a little more detail: 
taima crocodile 

kingui bow 

ni moon 

nisqua little moons, or stars 
morbep akkua pearl 
molipebenikat cow 
nega obandur earthquake 
ticasuli far away 

as-v-e cuilo robin 


Chief Nele says that the Spanish 
caiman is a corruption of taima 
which is a very old Cuna word. 

The same word is used for gun 
and pistol, and kinguiduma, 
large bow, for cannon. 

The egg of the oyster. 

Literally tapir with horns. 
House shaking. 

Used also at the beginning of 
an old tale or fable, as we say 
‘‘once upon a time.” 

As-v-e is avocado or alligator 
pear; cuilo is umbilical cord. 
The robin of the tropics sings 
only during the ripening time of 
the avocado, hence the literal 
compounding of the name. 
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iwi elephant, or prehistoric Ruben Perez, gathering words 

animal of a related kind for a dictionary of his people's 

language knew of this word 
“ee wee." He gave it scant 
notice 

believing that it did not properly belong to the old tongue, Later 
he heard it used in an old chant. He consulted Chief Nele who told 
him that the bones of iwi are found in the ground. Chief Nele has 
never been out of his own country and speaks no other language 
than Cuna, so Perez was doubtful of the explanation. Later he went 
to Sweden as the guest of the Gothenburg Ethnographical Museum. 
One of the first objects that attracted his attention was the 
skeleton of a mastodon. He asked where it came from and when 
he was told that the bones are dug out of the ground in many parts 
of the world, he realized that he had stumbled on the right application 
of his word iwi. It did not clear up the mystery of Nele's knowledge 
which Perez says has surprised him many times. 

In the Cuna calendar there are no names for days and no divisions 
less than a moon. The year is divided into moons of the annual 
happenings or marked seasonal changes. 

The principal moons are: 

A pproximating 


Yolni summer moon, from yola , summer.January 

Arrini iguana moon, from am, iguana when the iguana 

lays eggs.February 

Sapseretni jungle clearing moon.March 

Tini water moon, beginning of the rainy season.April 

Yaokni hawksbill moon, when these turtles lay eggs . . . May 

Obani corn sprouting moon.June 

Apani fragrant tree moon.July 

Kigini hawk, annual flight of hawks.September 

Inani medicine moon, best for collecting certain medicinal 

plants.December 


A study of this language would seem to offer, in addition to its 
own structure and a comparison with the roots of geographically 
related tongues, a considerable poetic field of symbolism and of 
metaphor. 
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Afternoon 

As each man must do all of his own sewing and mending, afternoon 
is a good time for this work and for the telling of tales. Usually 
these have to do with animals. They may be modern, or go back 
to the time of the forefathers, when animals had extraordinary 
powers and many human attributes. In fact if you go back far 
enough you find that men and animals did not differ greatly and 
that they spoke a common language. 

This afternoon Maninigdi and I are sitting on stools in front of 
his house. He is arranging splints for the weaving of a basket. That, 
too, is man’s work. He has donned fresh denim trousers, but his 
torso is bare. His hair is still wet from the bath. As he takes the 
splints in his hands for beginning the basket, he sniffs and grins, 
with a jerk of his head toward the kitchen-part. There is a savory 
aroma of stewing meat in the air. Excellent Maninigdi. He has 
worked his plantation, killed a wild pig, refreshed himself and donned 
a clean garment — all since sunrise, and the afternoon is still young. 
Now he is busying himself with small tasks and talk and looking 
forward to the feast that he has fairly earned. 

I have hunted with Maninigdi, with marked success for both of us. 
The plan that worked best in the jungle was for him to take the lead 
while I followed well behind. I had kept fairly close at first, but 
Maninigdi complained that my feet were too heavy and made noises 
that frightened the game. His interest was in finding and killing 
animals, mine was in observing an Indian on the trail. 

The Indian long ago found the white man’s gun more effective 
than his own bow and arrow. He still uses the latter for killing fish 
in the river and for some small game and birds, thus retaining a 
measure of his skill with the ancient weapon. His bows and arrows 
are inferior to those of many other tribes and to our own modern 
archery equipment. 
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Maninigdi uses a single barrel shotgun that has seen a lot of service. 
He depends on his knowledge of animal habits and his stealth to 
approach closely enough to kill his quarry with a single shot. His 
soundlessness on a game trail, his skill in keeping close to cover, 
and his immobility between advances, closely follow the methods 
of the claw and fang leaders of the jungle. 

Watching Maninigdi's fingers working the splints over and under 
the plait that is forming the bottom of the basket, I ask him to name 
some of great hunters among the Cunas. He goes away back to the 
culture heroes and names Ibeorgun. I tell him I mean those of 
recent times. He shakes his head: “Many Indian hunters good. If 
a man is good hunter he tells his son what to do. Tells him many 
stories about animals. Makes medicine for boy's eyes, so he can 
see good. By and by boy kill animals like father. Many Indians 
good hunters this way." 

It is the same with athletics. Among the strong men, swimmers, 
tree climbers, many are good but no one name stands out as pre¬ 
eminent, now, or in memory. There is no competition as we know it. 
There is often rivalry among the men in a group. They have a lot 
of fun seeing who will be first, while engaged in a task that calls for 
muscular activity, but there is no pitting of a man of a village against 
one of another village to find the strongest by elimination. 

Maninigdi catches some of the talk that drifts out from the kitchen- 
part. “Now they putting something in the pot. Small thing, plenty 
hot. Maybe you like it. . ." 

He breaks off to point to a sail nearing the beach. “Iguaniti!" 
Soon youngsters run past us, calling, “Iguaniti! Iguaniti!" We stroll 
down to see what this fisherman is bringing and to lend a hand. 
Iguaniti is a young Indian who goes near the barrier reef to fish 
every second or third day. He usually catches more than his family 
requires and trades the surplus to his neighbors for coconuts. 

He sails head on for the beach until quite close, then goes about 
until the cayuco is pointing into the wind and the stern is toward us. 
He passes the sheet to his companion standing on the windward 
gunwale, who pulls on it until the mainsail draws, and the cayuco 
backs neatly until she grounds on the beach. This landing maneuver 
is to avoid striking the light keel under the forward end. 

Iguaniti's face shows that he is pleased about something. There 
are a number of small fish and a couple of large conch shells in the 
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bottom of the cayuco. He promised to bring me a conch to make 
a trumpet. Perhaps that is what he is smiling about. He springs 
out of the cayuco, holding out something in his hand. It is a tiny, 
pink oval — a conch pearl, a third of an inch long — an exquisite 
thing. Soon the news gets around. Everyone comes to see, to examine 
and to share Iguaniti’s pleasure in the find. A few pearls are collected 
every season, but rarely one so large and so perfect an oval. 

The conch meat is used regularly for fish bait, sometimes for food. 
The point of the shell where the whorl begins is cracked off and the 
animal extracted through the broken end — a handful of contractile 
tissue. In this the pearls are found. Though much less valuable 
than those found in oysters, conch pearls are more colorful. They 
are iridescent and delicately striated in almost invisible white lines. 
They have depth of color, and in that respect are more like opals 
than pearls. Though found in the Caribbean they are almost unknown 
in the United States, the better ones being bought by collectors 
in Europe. 
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Medicine and Treatment 

Each village has one or more medicine men, or inatuledi. To be 
a medicine man one must study under a medicine man to acquire 
a knowledge of the plants in the jungle, of the manner of their prep¬ 
aration and of the traditional lore that accompanies their use. 

A siaigartulet 1 ) is one who knows the chant and method of using 
small wooden images (suar-mimmi) so that their spirits, or the spirits 
with which they are invested for the occasion, can be sent in search 
of a soul that has been stolen by evil spirits. 

A nele, on the other hand, is one born to wisdom, who knows these 
things intuitively and in addition has insight into the minds of men. 
Neles are rare. 

Iguatibiguinya is a medicine man. In his house are many odd 
and curious objects of his profession: a pharmacy of drugs in their 
crude form of leaves and herbs, arranged in little bundles on the 
wall. There are bones of fish, of birds and of reptiles, teeth of the 
jaguar and of the peccary, and mineral and rock forms. Among 
these latter are stone celts found in the jungle, the sole remaining 
evidence of an ancient people. Tree roots of grotesque growth, es¬ 
pecially those resembling snakes and parts of the human body, are 
in the collection. There is a cayuco half filled with a dark liquid 
and pieces of potent wood used in the preparation of the bath-for- 
strength. On a rack are sticks covered with minute thorns used 
for switching parts of the body where a counter-irritant is called for. 

Iguatibiguinya has some knowledge of therapeutics. Gathering 
and testing among his forbears have demonstrated the efficacy of 

J ) A siaigartulet is in a stricter sense of the word a man who knows the cocoa medicine 
song. The whole question of different classes of medicine men among the Cuna Indians 
is more complicated than what may be understood from the author’s account. See for 
instance Part D (pp. 479-611) in Nordenskiold's posthumous “An Historical and 
. Ethnological Survey of the Cuna Indians,” Goteborg, 1938. Ed. 
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Fig. 9. Medicine man in the midst of many objects of his profession. 
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certain of his herbs, and his own studies have extended their use. 
His patients bear witness to the potency of his purges and emetics. 
I can testify that an application of a thick, yellow tree sap quickly 
reduced the inflammation in a cut on my hand. For internal disorders 
which do not yield readily to treatment, he combines various infu¬ 
sions, to which he may add powdered bone. Bones, Iguatibiguinya 
says, retain some of the vital strength of an animal and are a valuable 
medicine. However, all medicines to be fully effective must be 
accompanied by the words or signs by wilich they were originally 
nominated for use, and which have been handed down from the 
beginning of time. Any Indian may gather herbs, but only the 
medicine men know the words to insure their effectiveness. 

Some diseases are the work of evil spirits and it is necessary to 
oppose and defeat the purpose of these in order to effect a cure. 
When it is believed that spirit demons have the soul of a patient 
and carried it to their abode in one of the several lower strata of the 
earth, a ceremonial treatment is indicated. In a high fever accom¬ 
panied by delirium it is evident that the rational soul of the sufferer 
has left his body. It is then the duty of the siaigartulet to restore 
this captive of the spirit demons by invoking the aid of good spirits. 
Wooden images or miniatures may be used for this. Smoke is of 
great assistance. A brazier is placed near the hammock of the patient 
and cacao beans are burned in it. The wooden images are held in 
the smoke. The siaigartulet chants instructions for the actions that 
are to take place and the details of the journey of the good spirits 
in pursuit of the demons. This may take several hours or even days, 
for there are many impediments to be overcome. A close watch of 
the patient is maintained for evidence of the return of his soul. 1 ) 

Among the things that the Cunas recognize as having life are 
certain rare stones. They may be distinguished by their coolness 
when ordinary stones grow warm, or their blood temperature when 
ordinary stones grow cold. These are called aqualelegan and play an 
important part in the latter part of the treatment for the return of 
a soul. When this is anticipated, many aqualelegan are put in a clay 
pot in water, and this placed under the hammock. This is a critical 
period, a time for silence. Upon the return of the soul by the good 
spirits, the aqualelegan will exert their strength to prevent the de- 

*) Cf. Holmer and Wasson, Mu-Igala, etc., where the whole song may be said to 
treat of the recuperation of an abducted human soul. Ed. 
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mons from following and carrying 
it away again. All must assist by 
maintaining absolute silence dur¬ 
ing the time of restoration. 

The wooden images are carved 
miniatures of people, both of In¬ 
dians and of other races. A com¬ 
mon figure is a man in a frock 
coat and top hat, believed to 
represent a typical figure of the 
Scotch band which came to this 
coast late in the 17th century; 
the ill-fated expedition led by 
William Patterson, most of whom 
perished in their Caledonia Bay 
settlement at the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

There ar^ sea captains with 

chin whiskers and blue caps, the 

figures stained in colors to suit 

the dress.. Others are not replicas 

of persons either seen or described, 

but are free carvings. The latter 

are of special interest because 

they convey the feeling of self- 

expression. 

These images are suar-mimmi , 

Pig. 10. Wooden images from the island wooden children. They are of no 

of Tigre. A, Man, height 163 ems., B, consentlence excent when in use 
Woman, height 173 cms. Coll. consequence except wnen in use 

Gothenburg Ethn. Museum. by the medicine men, or during 

After H. \\ assthi. the time employed in other rites. 

They are not images of worship. 
There are also large wooden images of persons (fig. 10). These are 
sometimes six feet in height. They are used for ceremonies called for 
during epidemics of illness, or diseases, or failure of crops which effect 
a village as a whole. 

In Nargana I was approached by an Indian whose wife was very 
ill. She had given birth three weeks before and complications had 
followed. The treatment given by the medicine man seemed 
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ineffective. Her husband, who had attended a mission school, came 
to me with an appeal for white man’s medicine. I could do nothing 
and told him so. The next morning the mother and brother of the 
sick wife started in their sailing cayuco for Ustupu to consult the 
great Nele. They had prepared for the visit to him by burning cacao 
beans in a brazier near the sick girl’s hammock. A wooden image 
was held in the smoke from this, then given to the girl. She clasped 
it in her hands and held it close to her body. The image was then 
ready to be taken to Nele Kantule, forty miles away. He held it in 
his hands the same day. When he retired for the night he placed 
the image beneath his hammock. The sick girl and he had spiritual 
connection through this medium. It remained for a guardian spirit 
to communicate to him in his dreams what to do. In the morning 
he gave explicit directions to the mother. She sailed with the brother 
for home. I was not present when they arrived, but saw the girl 
three days later. She was much improved. In another week she was 
normal. The treatment was Nele’s secret which could not be divulged. 

The cure may have come through the greatest of physicians — 
Nature. But the inscrutable Nele has a vast store of knowledge. 
He is not eminent through chance, nor by the spell of the mysterious. 
His people do not expect the impossible, but they, do anticipate 
results in keeping with uncommon mentality. They do not venerate 
even a nele , and would frankly criticize his failures. He is on trial 
before them at all times and his judgments are repeated freely. The 
Cuna respects merit. Respect is the greatest homage he pays, but 
merit must be demonstrated. 

The bath-for-strength, or nigakannoet, is given in a hollowed-out 
log much like a cayuco. This makes a tub in which the patient can 
lie at full length in comfort during the immersion, which lasts a 
number of hours. The liquid is usually, but not invariably, sea 
water. In this are placed a number of small pieces of wood, pointed 
at one end so that the quality of their strength may pass more readily 
into the bath. Their number is a multiple of four — the mystery 
number of the Cunas, which they see emphasized in nature in many 
ways. The bark of the wood used colors the water purple-brown 
and has the appearance of tanning liquor. 

Zest and energy for work are normal, as is a reserve for sustained 
e ffort. Lethargy and laziness are evidence of illness and require 
additions of strength to replace depletion. The bath-for-strength is 
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admirable for this and is an agreeable treatment to take, much 
preferred to quantities of bitter medicine which may be systemically 
upsetting. 

Steam bathing has been practiced by the Cunas for centuries. A 
small cabinet of thatch is used. Inside, on the ground, is a wooden 
basin containing water in which hot stones are placed. Above the 
basin is a platform of sticks two or three feet high on which is a 
stool for the bather. Some take the steam bath regularly, others not 
at all. A hard worker may use it for the recuperative effect, after 
an arduous day's labor; another for lameness or stiffness which may 
be a form of rheumatism. 

The nele is paid for his services, as are the inatidedi and siaigartulet . 
The reckoning is in coconuts, the accepted money standard. 

Death from snake bite is not uncommon along the San Bias coast. 
In the dense tropical growth one must be careful of poisonous stinging 
insects and of the snakes whose venom is deadly. Of these the most 
dreaded are the bushmaster, fer-de-lance, homed palm viper and 
hog-nosed viper. The last two are small and not easily seen in the 
network of stems and vines of many hues which make up the dense 
bush of the jungle. The coral snake is of a semi-burrowing nature 
and with its extremely small head and fangs is not so greatly feared. 

The bare feet of the Indian and his habit of bending the brush 
with one hand while using the machete with the other, makes his 
danger of snake bite many times greater that that of a man wearing 
shoes and following the cleared path of a trail. 

When an Indian is bitten he remains where he is, unless a cayuco 
is available, and sends a companion for aid. The medicine men 
claim great efficacy for their herb treatment, but irrespective of its 
effectiveness there is the vital element of time lost before these 
doctors can be found and taken to the victim. There are many more 
recoveries than deaths from snake venom, and this may be accounted 
for in at least two ways, ignoring the possible value of the treatment 
applied. The snake may have had a recent meal and its venom 
have been expended in its prey, or the fangs may only have entered 
the skin, the poison reaching the circulation very slowly. 

A house set apart from the others of a village is used for the 
treatment of snake bite (fig. n). To this the patient is taken by 
the medicine man for continued remedial applications, until he 
recovers or dies. Female relatives may not visit the sufferer while 
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Fig. ii. House for the treatment of snake bite. Tigre. Photograph by 
Henry Wasson, 1935. 

the medicines are fighting the poison; at least he must not see them. 
It is unfortunate and may have a grave effect if a patient gazes on 
a woman during this critical time. 

Most Cunas are ready to concede the value of the white man's 
medicine. They do not disparage their own, but seek the benefit of 
doubled efficacy. Chief Nele has not hesitated to ask for outside aid 
when sickness of epidemic proportions has baffled him and his 
medicine men. 

This is true also of Inapaquinya, the Paramount Chief over part of 
the Archipelago. In 1933 there was an outbreak of measles in 
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Sasardi, Inapaquinya’s home village. The infection was carried from 
Colon or from a Colombian port. This disease, widespread and 
usually benign, took a deadly toll of the Cunas at Sasardi and some 
other islands. As has happened to isolated tribes before, lack of 
inherited resistance to the disease found these Indians particularly 
susceptible, and a number died. The fatal cases were not confined 
to children as people of all ages succumbed. 

Inapaquinya was grateful for the services of the Panamanian 
resident physician at Porvenir, who went immediately to Sasardi, 
and took charge of the treatment of those afflicted. In fact, 
Inapaquinya journeyed to Panama City later, to thank the President 
for the assistance rendered by this physician. 
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The Coconut and its Relation to the Cuna 

Agriculture among the Cunas in Wafer's time was more diversified 
than at present. This reduction is due principally to the increased 
planting of coconuts for trade. Cocos became the word for cash or 
its equivalent. Of such consequence was this nut to the tribe that 
it brought about change of residence, of working conditions and of 
food. Through it certain culture elements were modified and some 
lost. Finally, it raised the tribe from the insecurity of a hand-to- 
mouth existence to a stable condition as producers of a widespread 
marketable commodity in which all shared the labor and profits. 

Nuts are produced the year around and in predictable quantities. 
Plant a hundred palms and as they come into bearing their output 
can be reckoned within a narrow margin. The market price is subject 
to caprice, but this is equally true of perishable commodities and of 
those products of the soil that must gamble with rain and drought, 
heat, cold, insect pests, and diseases. The coconut is not perishable 
and has been remarkably free from these causes of crop failures. 
There are problems of late years that have to do primarily with 
insect infestation, but they have no connection with the history of 
agriculture among the San Bias Islanders. 

With coconuts the most certain and profitable of crops, the Indian 
gave more and more of his time and labor to this dependable 
investment. As a result he became a market for some of the things 
he had formerly produced, even for certain foods. Manufactured 
cloth supplanted the jungle product, which took time and patience 
to fabricate. As a result, the knowledge of vegetable dyes has 
practically disappeared. The Indians' requirement for colored cloths 
was that they remain fast under the tropic sun, in spite of frequent and 
rough washing. Old time traders learned at the expense of no further 
dealings that the Indians demanded durable and fast dyed cloth. 

The coconut palm is the best illustration of the Cuna belief that 
each created thing has a particular contribution to make for the use 
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Fig. 12. Azucar village has a dock. File of girls carrying baskets of coconuts 

to schooner. 


of man. This palm has many uses. It is the most remarkable of all 
plants in its diversity of service. It supplies water, food, shelter, 
clothing, fuel, transportation and illumination, and can be converted 
to these uses immediately by a man possessing only an axe or machete 
and, in a pinch, without them. I have never read of coconut worship 
among aborigines, but it would be easily understandable. It is a 
tree of life. 

Although the Cuna does not utilize the coco in all of these ways, 
it is extremely important to him aside from its value in trade. The 
oil, which may be extracted without heat, is a sweet and wholesome 
cooking fat. A vessel of grated nut-meat mixed with water will, in 
a few hours, have a creamy topping of pure oil. Fresh fish fried in 
this needs neither sauce nor condiment. 

The Indians squeeze the milk from fresh-grated nuts and add it 
to vegetable and meat stews to enrich them. They boil fish with 
the grated nut-meat. It gives a flavor to breadfruit and yucca, 
needed because of their high starch content. They are sparing in 
the cutting of green coconuts for drinking. The green nut is full of 
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a sweetish, refreshing liquid that quenches thirst, but the streams 
are full of water for the thirsty, and a maturing nut is sacrificed for 
every one that is taken before its time. 

The planting of palms has followed haphazard lines. On most of 
the islands devoted entirely to coconuts the trees are too close 
together for maximum returns. The Indian is strongly opposed to 
cutting down a tree even though it be stunted or too old to bear 
vigorously. On the island of Tigre, whose trees were destroyed by 
fire in 1925, new plantings were made in a few months, so spaced 
that they would have sufficient room for heading. Eight years later 
these palms were producing more nuts than twice the number of old 
trees, and were a beautiful sight with their luxuriant heads of great, 
swaying fronds. On the mainland the spacing is better but the jungle 
growth is allowed to usurp too much of the earth food. 

The plants are started from the nuts by cutting away some of the 
husk to enable the shoots, which push out through three soft spots 
at the apex of the hard shell, to break through more easily. When 
the shoot is about two feet high and before the plant is firmly rooted, 
the nut is set out on top of the ground in its permanent location. 
The nut and husk split as growth continues and the rootlets push 
into the soil. At this stage the young palm is subject to attack by 
the American rhinoceros beetle, which enters close to the ground and 
eats the tender growth, killing the plant. Wire screening or a mulch 
of gravel will defeat the beetle. These practices did not originate with 
the Indians, nor are they making use of them to any extent. Indians 
are fatalists in the belief that all things are subject to the wise pro¬ 
visions of nature. They are inclined to attribute the killing of their 
precious cocos by beetles to a punishment for wrong doing, and so 
are slow to accept suggestions for direct methods of prevention. 
Their way is to patiently substitute new plants for those destroyed 
until the survivors have grown sufficiently to develop the hardness 
of the permanent trunk and are no longer subject to the attacks. 

The palms begin bearing in about five years. In ten, they are 
prolific. Under favorable conditions they will continue maximum 
bearing for thirty years or more, throughout the twelve-month, with 
only a slight retardation in the latter part of the dry season. In oil 
content and depth of kernel the San Bias nuts are second to none. 
For the most part they are shipped to the United States as whole 
nuts, there to be shredded and packaged for convenient use. 
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Along the mainland streams, which are called rivers, though not 
of sufficient size for such dignity, many coconuts and other trees 
are planted. There are no visible boundaries separating holdings. 
A dozen or more families may be owners of trees on one stream. 
I asked old Sobaca, of Ticantique, “Don’t Indians ever make mistakes 
about which one owns a tree?" 

“No — yes, sometimes.” 

“What happens then?” 

“Indian talks to friend about it; go see tree; everything all right.” 

“But if one man is not satisfied?” 

“Talk to chief; he says, ‘This your tree; this your friend’s tree.' 

Everything all right.” 

A Cuna will not cut another man’s tree or its fruit. Stealing is 
one of the cardinal sins, one that has no flexible interpretations. 
Iguaniti told me that if a hungry man should cut a fruit belonging 
to his friend, and if he should tell his friend of it and offer restitution, 
this act would be recorded in the World of Spirits and he would be 
reminded of it on his long journey. 

Nuts are usually allowed to ripen and fall. In times of scarcety 
when prices are high, or for other reasons the collecting of ripe nuts 
from the trees is done by men and boys. The trunk of the palm is 
well adapted for climbing. While often sixty feet or more in height, 
it is comparatively slender and so may be gripped readily with the 
arms and legs and particularly the feet. It is not smooth but is 
indented by successive leaf scars that mark its growth — and aid 
the feet of the climber. When a tree does not grow erect, but on 
a slant, which often happens, the Indian may be said to walk up, 
though he holds strongly with his hands, moving them one above 
the other as he ascends. 

The mature nuts are not cut but twisted loose from their stems 
and dropped to the ground. Cutting would cause the stems to bleed 
and affect the growing nuts in the same cluster. 

The nuts are husked before being delivered to a schooner. The 
husk is about an inch and a half in thickness and is of tough fibre. 
It is removed with a tool similar to a blacksmith’s tongs. The closed 
jaws, which taper to a cutting edge, are forced into the husk, then 
opened by separating the handles. The fibres are longitudinal and 
split their entire length as the jaws of the tongs are opened, freeing 
the hard-shelled nut. 
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A trader deals as a rule with one Indian designated by a village 
to sell its accumulated holdings. The nuts are deposited in a store¬ 
house near the beach and each villager owns those he placed there. 
The lot is delivered to the schooner and payment is made to the 
Xndian representative in cash, goods or credit on the schooner's 
books. One captain told me that he has dealt with the Indians of 
the Islands for eighteen years and in all that time has never had 
trouble with them over the accounting. Some are shrewd sellers but 
all carry out whatever agreement is made. He has never heard of 
trouble between them and those they represent. He added, "And 
don't think these machis haven't good memories. Bookkeeping errors 
on our part don't go with them for they remember every transaction 
down to the last nut." 

Since the Cunas have no written language, their books are kept in 
their heads. Theirs are trained memories. It is not advisable to tell 
an Indian something, then repeat it a month or a year later with the 
statistics altered, as he doesn't make any distinction between mental 
errors and lying. 

When a trader anchors his schooner off a village, the Indians fill 
a cayuco with the nuts and two of them paddle it alongside. One 
stands with a bare foot on either gunwale and stooping, picks up a 
nut with each hand. As he straightens up he pitches both nuts to 
one of the schooner's crew, who catches them in his hands. When 
he has made fifty catches he yells, "Tally," and a checker puts down 
a mark for a hundred nuts received. The Indian, naked above the 
waist, his fine muscles rippling, will continue stooping and snapping 
erect until his cayuco is empty, though a large cayuco will hold a 
thousand to twelve hundred nuts. This helps to keep abdomens lean 
and hard. Other cayucos follow the first, and as a rule two deliver 
nuts at the same time, one on either side of the schooner. 

With nuts selling at a hundred dollars a thousand after the war, 1 ) 
the business was highly profitable, though money beyond his needs 
meant little to the Indian. But in the years since then prices have 
gone to low levels and the dreaded red-ring disease has appeared 
among the mainland trees, though not on the islands. There is little 
chance that the disease can be arrested, and the future of the main¬ 
land areas now in coconuts will probably lie in a return to the 
diversified farming of the Indian forefathers. 

l ) The author here refers to the world war 1914-19. Ed. 
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Evening 

It is late afternoon. The great pot of stewed peccary and 
vegetable is ready. The men will eat first, though this is not an 
invariable custom. Our table is the clean swept floor on which are 
laid several huge banana leaves to form a green cloth. We seat 
ourselves on low stools carved from logs. Neither utensils nor food 
have been placed yet. Superstition decrees that the diners must be 
seated first. This is not a taboo, but about on an equality with our 
own black cat precautions. Previously, each has rinsed his mouth 
with fresh water. 

The pot is carried by two of the women and placed in the center 
of the circle. They use folded leaves to protect their hands from the 
heat. Across its top is laid a dipper made from a small gourd fastened 
to the end of a stick. Before each man is placed an empty half¬ 
calabash, and a smaller one, also a spoon cut from a gourd. 

Olonusalipe helps himself first, then each dips in the pot in the 
order of age. The stew, in addition to peccary, contains yucca, wild 
beans, peppers and herbs. It is as good as it is substantial, and hot 
from both the fire and the peppers. In addition there is breadfruit, 
baked whole in the ashes, and cut in thick slices. 

There is much gusto and smacking of lips; glances of satisfaction, 
but no time for talk. The women, standing about behind us, are 
joking with Maninigdi about his capacity. They say he shot the pig 
and thinks he must eat much of it. The larger of the two bowls 
before each person is for bones and discarded portions. The smaller 
is to eat from with the aid of the spoon, though the fingers are of 
great help. 

When the women and children have eaten, they bustle about, 
washing the calabashes and scraping the pot. There is nothing left 
over except some bones for the two dogs, whose longing eyes have 
followed each mouthful of food since the beginning of the meal. 
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Cigarettes are lighted. Iguasoguili takes one but refuses my proffered 
match and puts the cigarette behind her ear. Olonusalipe prefers his 
pipe. Darkness has succeeded the sunset and the only light is from 
the glowing embers left from the cooking fire and the brightening 
and fading of cigarette ends. There is the glint of gold nose-rings and 
gleam of black eyes. 

Olonusalipe agrees to tell a story. He fills his pipe with scraps 
cut from a black plug, reaches to the fire and picks up a live coal 
with his fingers. This he presses into the bowl while taking deep 
drafts. The story proceeds with deliberation, the puffs numbering 
nearly as many as the words. 

“Ticasuli (once upon a time), the animals were more alike than 
they are now. They were just animals then. Now many of them 
are special animals, and for a very good reason. Suppose an animal 
talked too much. Since he could only know a limited number of 
things for certain, if he talked beyond those he must have said things 
he could not know the truth of. Therefore the Great Man changed 
his appearance and thus marked him forever so that all might know. 
The monkey, who was once as large as a man, is an example. Some 
were punished for stealing. It is about the turtle, who received this 
punishment, that I am going to tell you. 

“The Great Man said to the Turtle, T have words to send to the 
Fox. You will go to his house and repeat my words to him/ 

“The turtle went to the house of the Fox, but the Fox was not 
there. He was away taking a bath. The Turtle looked around and 
saw the coat of the Fox where he had left it before going for his 
bath. It was a fine coat, finished with gold braid down the sides. 
The Turtle tried on the coat and walked about the room. It was 
too large for him but he fancied himself in it. As his interest in the 
coat increased he commenced to forget his message to the Fox. 
By and by he quite forgot what he had come for, and decided to go 
home, as he was hungry. He took a round about way so that he 
would not meet friends and be delayed for dinner. While walking 
along he came to a stream and as he was warm started to swim in 
the direction of his home. Paddling around a bend he was surprised 
to find himself very near the Fox’s bathing place. The Fox looked 
and said, ‘We have coats very much alike.’ The Turtle greeted him 
absentmindedly. He did not reply to the remark about the coat 
but paddled on home.” 
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“When the Turtle got home, he was tired and wanted to lie down 
and rest. When he tried to take off the coat, which had begun to 
feel very heavy and uncomfortable, he found that he could not do 
so, nor has he been able to remove it to this day. That is how the 
Turtle got his coat, which is too large for him and sometimes quite 
a burden. The coat has faded, but if you look carefully you can still 
see some of the gold braid along the under sides. ” 
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Vampire Bats, Earthquakes and Hammocks 

In each Indian house a single light from an open wick in oil bums 
through the night. The flickering, eerie flame gives little illumination. 
The custom goes back to the time when the Islanders were jungle 
dwellers on the mainland, and vampire bats were a menace. The 
vampire, in spite of its blood lust, will not enter a house where there 
is a light. The bats rarely, if ever, fly out to the Islands, but the 
custom survives. Walking through a sleeping village at night, with 
all sounds stilled but the restless rumbling of the reef, one is accom¬ 
panied by these little tongues of flame that dance behind the vertical 
cracks of the houses. The Indians regard the vampire as an embodiment 
of evil. In opposing it with an eerie light they are perhaps 
confronting it with a manifestation very like its own uncanny spirit. 

Chief Nele told me that in his forefathers’ time, his people were 
visited by great bats — larger than any they now know. They were 
not blood pilferers, but were armed with teeth for tearing, and 
attacked humans ferociously. The Indians found it necessary to 
dig pits in the earth and cover them with wicker mats in order to 
sleep in safety. After many nights of recurring terror the bats departed 
and have never returned. 

The species of vampire most common in Panama, Desmodus 
rotundus tnurinus Wagner, is a small bat. It preys on most animals, 
including man, and subsists wholly on blood. The bite or puncture 
of this bat is made by the two upper needle-like front teeth. The 
bite is quite perceptible to a person awake, but does not ordinarily 
disturb one asleep. The latter statement is supported by the accounts 
of Indians, natives and various travelers who have furnished blood 
meals to vampires while they slept. 

Quoting from Lawrence H. Dunn, who was formerly Asst. Director 
of Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama City, and while there 
first determined that this bat is a carrier of the fatal horse and mule 
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disease murrina (Trypanosoma hippicutn , Darling), “the vampire 1 ) 
does not suck the blood, as popularly believed, but takes it up with 
its tongue, seldom placing its mouth on the wound except when the 
latter is first made or the bleeding is very slow. If the wound bleeds 
freely, the bat simply laps up the blood, hardly touching the tissues, 
while if the bleeding is scant the bat licks the wound.” 

Going back to 1870 we have a report on vampires of the Darien 
by a U. S. Navy Surgeon, Linnaeus Fussell: (Selfridge, op. cit. t p. 
226) - In this connection the bites of vampire bats should be 

referred to, as the stories told of them are by many deemed rather 
apocryphal. We were troubled by them more or less during the 
whole time we were out, but ordinarily they did not prove a serious 
annoyance; toward the latter part of our trip however, someone 
was bitten almost every night; one night, the 13th of May, nine 
men were bitten. The men were rarely awakened by the bites, which 
however, bled freely, sufficient blood being usually lost to saturate 
the clothing, and to show its effects very perceptibly in the loss of 
color and general feeling of weakness produced.” 

Earthquake tremors are not infrequent in the archipelago, though 
they do no damage. The actions of the Indians, following one of 
these tremor is interesting. They proceed to shake by hand every 
movable thing in their houses. More than one reason is given for 
this, the most understandable is that God employs an earth shaker 
(Nega Obandurtulet ), who lives in the high mountains. When sent to 
cause an earthquake in a certain area, he has the power of knowing 
afterward whether everything has been shaken. If everything has 
not been shaken he is likely to return. The Indians seek to prevent 
this by assisting him. 

An old Cuna named Oranga, living at Sasardi, told me that when 
he was a boy there was an earthquake in the night, followed by waves 
that covered the island and forced his people to climb to the tops af 
their thatched houses for safety. They were forced to remain there 
nearly all of that day. Sasardi is a small coral island, with an eleva¬ 
tion of not more than five or six feet above the sea. Oranga estimated 
the depth of water covering the island at three feet, though the surges 
were higher. 

Sasardi is at the eastern end of the archipelago. I asked Kantulbipi, 
at Nargana, forty miles away to the west, about his memory of this* 

J ) The Journal of Preventive Medicine Vol. 6, No. 5, Sept. 1932, p. 423. 
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I found his story much like Oranga’s. Neither mail knows his age 
nor the year of the earthquake and tidal wave. Many of the Nargana 
Indians lived on the mainland at the time, near the mouth of the 
Rio Diablo . Kantulbipi remembers that the sea was covered with 
ears of corn from the houses along the river, and that some Indians 
were injured and several children drowned. There are accounts in 
Panama of a severe earthquake in the year 1882, reported as the most 
severe on record there. 1 ) 

This morning I did not go with the men. They have been clearing 
some additional acreage on a hillside above the river for planting. 
The undergrowth has been cut with machetes, but there are some 
trees to be felled and the work is to be done today with axes. The 
time for starting was long before daylight. I heard the family stirring, 
but the hammock lulled me to sleep while I was trying to decide to 
forsake it for a cayuco and the jungle. 

When I wakened long after the men had gone, I noticed that all 
the hammocks in the house were rolled up and out of the way, even 
the small ones used by the children. Usually they are not disturbed 
except when they need washing, and are waiting for one to relax into 
at any time. I was further mystified when I saw two of the babies 
lying on cloths spread on the ground. I found Taiguisop in the kitchen- 
part and she told me why the hammocks are up out of the way. It is 
for the safety of the men of the house. During the times that a man 
is felling timber, no member of his family should rest in a hammock, 
lest a falling tree strike and injure him. She told me of the death of a 
relative in Kanirdup which was attributed to the carelessness of 
his wife in remaining in her hammock, even though she was ill at 
the time. 

I pointed to the hammock in which I had been sleeping. Taiguisop 
shook her head and said, smiling, "You are not Indian.” I hastened 
to roll my hammock up like the others. 

A hammock is as comfortable as any bed, making up in conforma- 
bility what it lacks in spaciousness. I had not known this before 
coming to the San Bias. Maninigdi taught me the positions — how 
to lie flat, without the body curve that grows tiresome after a few 
hours, and how to sleep on the stomach. He demonstrated them by 
plunging into the hammock, and throwing his body from one pose 

*) Probably the same earthquake as was reported to the editor to have happened 
in the year of 1885. Cf. H. Wasson: Original Documents, etc., p. 31, note 2. 
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into another with a force that threatened the cross poles and frame 
of the house. 

The Cunas have used hammocks woven from tree cotton from ear¬ 
liest times. They are still made in the same way, and the coarse but 
dense weave lasts in daily use for many years. They are not dyed, 
the use of natural dyes apparently having passed with the advent of 
colored cloth. The Cuna women weave some hammocks from balls of 
cord, which they purchase from traders. Red and blue geometric 
figures are woven in a white ground. The effect is handsome and 
the hammocks are durable. 
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The Status of Women 

(a) Ceremony of The Flowering 

Is is my purpose to indicate the traditional standing of women 
in the tribe by describing the ceremonial observances, peculiar to 
the Cunas, that have to do with females. 

First, however, some brief notes will help to show the place of 
women in the clan-family and village organization. 

The Cuna word for woman is ome. A mail refers to his wife as 
an-ome , my woman. But in the council a woman is spoken of as 
tu-tu, flower, and then not directly, but by an allusion in the form 
of an allegory; a reticence which avoids the defilement presumed in 
naming a woman in a gathering of men. 

Woman does not have a voice in council, nor in the tribal congress. 
But her opinion carries weight in the clan-household, and the eldest 
woman exercises seniority unquestioned by male authority over the 
younger female members, married or single. 

A woman may possess goods, cash, coconut trees or land, gained 
by inheritance, gift or purchase. These are hers to do with as she 
chooses, whatever her age or marital state. 

All members of a household must work; idleness is considered a 
form of illness, calling for treatment and cure. A woman's work is 
specific, as is a man's. In the division of work woman is favored 
by the lighter tasks. The laborious duties on the plantations and 
in house building are done by men. 

The most significant ceremonial of the tribe is the formal recogni¬ 
tion of womanhood. Its is accorded a girl at puberty, and is called 
Innacopet , The Flowering. Instituted by Ibeorgun, a legendary 
hero, the lengthy rites serve to honor a girl who has become a woman, 
and to protect her against the demons of sickness and evil. The 
ceremony is marked by an emphasis greater than that given birth, 
marriage or death in the traditional observances. In the following 
pages I have described the action, omitting the involved symbolism. 
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Innacopet 

The first part is called Surba-e-makke, which refers to the room or 
shelter that conceals the girl during the ceremony. 

Early in the morning following the sign of puberty, a temporary 
shelter of leaves is arranged for the girl inside her house and she is 
hidden therein. The father announces the event to the men of the 
village. The mother tells the women. The next morning a number 
of married men go to the mainland to obtain plantain leaves, which 
are a foot or more wide and several feet long. They return in an hour 
or so with eight leaves each, and take them to their homes. Later, 
the father signals by blowing a whistle, ted-de t made of a bone fastened 
to an armadillo skull. The men then carry the leaves to the house 
of ceremony — the girl's home — and on entering, give the call, 
“ Uh-hn!” They sit on stools and the women bring them calabash 
bowls containing a plantain drink. 

The father now chooses a kantule, leader, to take charge of the 
ceremony. The kantule takes a place in the center of the group and 
directs the leaf-gatherers to proceed with the construction of a surba , 
or room, within the house. They make an enclosure about eighteen 
feet square, using poles and the leaves they have brought. A doorway 
is left for entrance. Inside this large surba a small one is constructed, 
just large enough to contain the girl, and with no top or roof. A 
small cayuco is carried into the large surba , and many calabashes. 

All men now leave the house, and the girl, who has been hidden 
in the shelter first erected for her, emerges from it and enters the 
small surba. Two women, oguetmal (mal or mala denotes plural) are 
designated to bathe the girl and to remain with her constantly during 
the ceremony. The oguetmal put red paint on their cheeks. Women 
of the village begin carrying calabashes of water from the sea to fill 
the cayuco, which serves as a large water container. The water- 
carriers are fed caoliqua , a red soup made from fish and peppers. 

The oguetmal bathe the girl by filling calabashes from the cayuco, 
elevating them above her shelter and emptying them over her. A 
small ditch has been dug from the surba to the sea to carry off the 
water poured over the girl. Men and boys walking along the beach 
must not step over this ditch, but go around it. 

The girl is bathed at intervals during the day and the early part 
of the night. During this time she is referred to as tungunai, literally, 
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’go-growing/ During the first three nights a hammock is swung for 
her inside the large surba, where she may rest in company with the 
oguetmal, whose hammocks are fixed beside hers. 

On the third day the father goes to the houses of two men chosen 
to seek the tree sabdur, and tells them to go on the morrow. He 
asks others to go to the plantations and bring food for many. The 
sabdur tree (Genipa), has an important connection with the ceremony, 
and the gathering of its fruit and leaves is governed by strict ritual. 

On the third evening men and boys take over the carrying of 
water from the sea to the cayuco, from which the girl is bathed. 

In the early morning of the fourth day the sabdur gatherers go to 
the house of ceremony, taking with them a pottery brazier containing 
burning charcoal, cacao beans, long cigars of tobacco, a small calabash 
of drink, two eggs, two plantains and a whistle mentioned before, 
called ted-de. They take seats in the house, outside the large surba. 
The father brings them palm fibres for a basket, and the leader of 
the two begins weaving. When the basket is finished they fill it 
with the supplies they have brought and depart for the jungle. 

Arriving at the sabdur tree, the gatherers — one the leader, the other 
the helper — first smoke the tobacco eight times each. The Indian 
manner of smoking during ceremonies is to hold one end of a long, 
loosely-rolled cigar in the coals of the brazier until ignited, then put 
the smoldering end in the mouth and blow the smoke in the face 
of one waiting to receive it. 

The leader now starts walking to the left around the tree, chanting 
its history and telling it that he must have good fruit for the 
ceremony. He starts climbing, circling the tree to the left as he 
ascends, chanting. He takes the first fruit and leaves from the east, 
then the west, the north, and last from the south of the tree. He 
makes a bundle of the fruit and leaves, ties them with fibre, and 
as he descends, spirals around the tree to the left. 

The helper, meanwhile, has been squatting on the ground, feeding 
cacao beans to the fire in the brazier. The leader, in his chant, has 
called the spirit of the tree. The smoke of the cacao beans, wafted 
upward, has been as strong drink to the spirit of the tree. 

The eggs are now divided into two parts, and the plantains. Half 
are eaten by the sabdur gatherers, and half deposited under the tree, 
where half the calabash of drink is also poured. Having shared the 
food of body and spirit with the sabdur tree in return for its fruit 
() 
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and leaves, the gatherers start for the village, the leader carrying 
the sabdur and the helper the basket and brazier. 

On nearing the village the leader blows the ted-de to warn the 
people of their return. Hearing the whistle the people hurry to their 
houses and seclude themselves to avoid seeing the sabdur or the 
carrier of it. For one to see either at this time would endanger his 
unborn children. The leader, carrying the sabdur , advances by 
dancing steps toward the ceremony house, followed by the helper. 
Entering the house the leader places the sabdur on a rack inside the 
large surba, where it is out of sight of all except the oguetmal. The 
sabdur gatherers sit down to rest and food is brought to them. 

Early in the evening of the fourth night, the oguetmal cut the 
sabdur into small pieces, doing the work under a cloth so as not to 
see the cutting. The pieces are put in a large calabash full of water, 
which in a short time takes on the appearance of black ink. 

At midnight the oguetmal stain the girl's face and body with the 
sabdur dye, so that she is entirely black. She is now ya-e, or ya-gua, 
which corresponds to our “miss," and will be known by that title alone. 
Eater, but not in this ceremony, she will be given a permanent name. 

Yae now goes to her hammock in the large surba for the rest of 
the night, the oguetmal remaining with her. 

At sunrise, the mother goes to a woman called i-et (i-e, to shear; 
i-et, one who shears) and brings her to the house. The i-et partially 
cuts the hair of yae; that is, she cuts the hair on the forehead and 
the ends of the hair all round. It is not trimmed all over the head. 
The hair-cutting ceremony proper is a separate ritual, and does not 
ordinarily take place for a year or more. 

Yae now destroys the surba by pulling down the leaves that 
sheltered her during the ceremony. She is free to mingle with her 
friends. 

At noon the people return to the ceremony house for a feast. Many 
have contributed food, which has been prepared in the kitchen-part. 
As most of the village are present, there is not room, nor utensils 
for all to eat at once. The men eat first, being served by the boys 
and young men. The feast is timasi, water-food, a soup meal: banana, 
plantain, corn and cassava soups. 

The principal ceremony is now complete, but there is a concluding 
part which must wait for the preparation of inna , chicha, which 
takes about fifteen days to ferment. 
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The father of ya-e appoints a day for the men to gather plantains, 
com and sugar cane, for making inna. This is prepared by an 
innasobet , drink maker, of whom there are several in each village. 
The base is boiled plantain and cane juice. It is made in huge clay 
pots, some of which hold from fifteen to twenty gallons. These are 
not made by the Cunas, but are obtained from native potters in 
Colombia. The pots, assembled in the house of the yae , are not 
disturbed for ten days. The innasobet then tests the chicha, and 
adds corn-water, banana juice, or any combination that he specializes 
in, and announces the day on which the drink will be ready. 

The second part of the Innacopet ceremony is called Inna-mu-ti- 
kit, or “drink-of-the-night.” In the evening the body of the yae is 
again dyed black with the sabdur. There is no ritual made of the 
dyeing, as the girl is simply being restored to her condition on the 
fourth night of the principal ceremony, of which the present night 
is a continuation. 

A shelter is put up to conceal her from view. A cayuco sail is 
often used for this. A small opening is left through which she sticks 
out her hand. The oguetmal assist again. Two large calabashes are 
used, one filled with water and one with the inna , or chicha. The 
father is served first. One of two small cups is filled with water by 
an oguet and placed in the protruding hand of the girl, yae . The 
father takes it from her hand and rinses his mouth with the water. 
The other cup is filled with chicha by an oguet and placed in the 
hand of the girl. The father takes it from her and drinks it. The 
cup is refilled with chicha three times and drunk in the same manner. 

The kantule follows, and his assistants; then the men who have 
aided in the ceremony in the order of their importance; next the 
women who have assisted, and lastly, the boys and young men who 
carried water on the third and fourth nights. All of these take four 
cups of chicha from the hand of the yae. This is their payment for 
the services rendered in her behalf. When all who assisted have been 
served by the girl, she may come out from her shelter and mingle 
with the people. Her personal part in the ceremony is concluded. 

Now eight young men go to the chicha pots, with larger calabash 
cups in their hands, fill and carry them to the kantule , his assistants 
and those seated next to them to the number of eight. The eight 
rise, take the proffered cups with exclamations of pleasure, say 
“ I-to-mala "let us test/' and drain the cups. The eight young 
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men who served the chicha take the seats of the kantule and the 
other seven, and these go to the pots, refill the cups and return to 
offer them to the eight who served them. The eight now get up and 
proceed to serve all of the assembly, not drinking any more 
themselves. The mystic numbers four and eight appear in many 
ceremonial acts of the Cunas. 

When all have been served, the father offers a flute and calabash 
rattle, kamu and nasi , to the kantule , with the request that he sing 
and play. The kantule first plays the flute, then begins the chant 
Surba-e-makkc , which deals with the life of a girl from birth to the 
time when she becomes a woman. He alternates the playing and 
singing until the conclusion of the chant, which takes several hours. 
During that time others join in the flute playing and many dance, 
including women. The dancing takes place around the kantule while 
he is playing. In the intervals of chanting the dancing stops. 

The completion of the chant concludes the ceremony of Innacopet, 
which has covered four days and nights for the principal part, and, 
after an interval of about three weeks, one night in conclusion. The 
girl is now yae, and has a partial hair cutting as a distinguishing 
mark, but is not eligible for marriage until after a further ceremony, 
which ordinarily follows in from one to two years. 

(b) Ceremony of Hair Cutting 

In-na-su-it, literally “long drink,” is the “coming-out** ceremony 
for the yae, or miss, during which her hair is cut uniformly short for 
the first time, and she is given a permanent name. Innasuit does 
not ordinarily occur for from one to two years after the ceremony 
at puberty. A large number of coconuts (legal tender in the San 
Bias Islands) are required to purchase the ingredients for the vast 
amount of chicha necessary, and to pay the kantule , or leader, and 
his assistants. Services, food and materials for chicha are tendered 
gratis for the ceremony of puberty, to which the village does honor. 
The ritual of “haircutting” is a social obligation, and the cost of 
services of the presiding official and the outlay for chicha must be 
by the girl’s father. A poor man may not be able to afford this for 
several years. Meantime his daughter has little chance to marry. 
Without a “coming-out” ceremony she is unlikely to be chosen by 
parents of marriageable sons. Occasionally one meets an elderly 
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woman denied marriage on this account, and marked as a maid by 
her long hair. 

When ready for innasuit , the father of a yae consults with the 
chief of his village and a time is set. The father then arranges for a 
kantule and his assistants. 

There is a formal procedure preliminary to the opening of the 
ceremony, but its significance is not so material as in the observances 
attending puberty, and only an outline will be given here. Quantities 
of food have been prepared by the people of the village. Many fish 
have been caught and partly smoked to preserve them. The hunters 
have brought in peccary, venison, conejo pintado , and perhaps a 
tapir. These are given to the household preparing for the feast as 
offerings of good will. The greater part of the ingredients for the 
chicha have been purchased by the father, and there are now ready 
perhaps forty great pots of this, so arranged in the order of their 
fermenting as to be prime at the rate of ten each day of the ceremony. 

A small hut is built for the yae just outside the house of her family, 
but within hearing of what goes on inside. A basin-shaped depression 
is scooped out in the sand floor of her hut, in which the yae sits, 
facing east. The iet, or woman who will cut her hair, sits at her back. 

The main ceremony begins with the drinking of small cups of 
chicha, during which a partly completed hammock is finished for 
the kantule and swung in the centre of the big house. He is in charge 
of the ceremony and will be assisted by nearly forty people: flute 
players, tobacco-smoke makers, brazier tenders, water carriers, 
chicha servers, distributors of food, caretakers of the many small 
torches that furnish illumination at night, and the family of the 
girl, yae . 

The kantule begins a chant, which, with intervals of flute playing, 
is to continue for four days and nights. This is, in effect, the epic 
of Cuna life. The chant during the ritual attending puberty had to 
do with the early years — from birth to womanhood. The song 
now is about life from puberty to the grave. The kantule will lead 
the yae in an imaginative journey around the Cuna world. The 
wonders of the land and sea will be described, and the stories of 
men and of lesser creatures will be told for the instruction and 
enlightenment of the yae, sequestered in her little hut. 

When the kantule becomes weary, one of his pupil assistants, of 
whom there are five or six, takes up the chant for a time. None 
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of the forty who have duties to perform may leave the house without 
the kantule's permission. Others may come and go as they please. 
There are many activities, such as dances, the mimicry of animals, 
and dramatic acts indicated in the chant, and trained groups par¬ 
ticipate in these. The actions follow one upon another throughout 
the days and nights. 

On the fourth day the hair cutting of the yae is done by the id. 
The chant conveys the instructions for the beginning of the cutting. 
The iet, with scissors cuts a line from the brow to the back of the 
neck. This typifies east and west. As the chant proceeds and the 
key words are sung she cuts again, following a line from ear to ear, 
indicative of north and south. She then cuts the hair of yae short 
all over her head. This completes the hair cutting. 

Now comes the naming of the yae. She was called by a baby name 
— a term of affection — until the ceremony at puberty, when she 
became yae. A permanent name is to be chosen by her mother. 
During the chanting, in which the kantule recounted the wonders of 
the world, many names were used, and one of them is to be taken 
for the yae. Among those suitable are names of various birds with 
pleasing colors or sweetness of song; of flowers — bright, gay, 
subdued, fragrant; of trees — stately, delicately leaved, or possessing 
special virtues; of butterflies, insects, fishes, fruits, animals. Many 
names are tempting, but only one may be chosen. The mother 
considers and weighs them, helped by her family and the kantule . 
When finally she announces her choice, it is echoed by the assembly, 
and is the name by which the yae will be known for the rest of her 
life. This is the end of the formal ceremony. The social requirements 
having been complied with, the girl is now eligible for marriage. 

The last song of the kantule is for dancing. The girl, who has been 
in the little hut outside during the ceremony, may now enter the 
big house to meet her friends and join in the dancing. Hers has been 
a near presence only during the rites that did her honor. In her 
isolation there was neither chicha nor the sight of merry-making to 
distract her attention from the import of the chant. Some of it she 
will remember, if not the w'ords. In subsequent ceremonies she will 
hear the chant again and again at the Innasuit of other maidens 
and continue to improve her knowledge of many things held true 
by her people. 

There is in this ceremony considerable drinking of the fermented 
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inna . or chicha, by those attending and those taking part — four 
days and nights of it, in fact. There is intoxication and much hilarity. 
The formal observance, however, is of first importance, and its 
scheduled ritual prevails throughout. The custom of ceremonial 
drinking is as old as the tribe. I say ceremonial drinking because 
the Cuna does not drink inna as a beverage. He does not make it 
up to have by him. He is not a tippler. The Cuna believes that 
fermentation is an act of God. In this he is not alone, as it is the 
belief of the older wine-making peoples of the world. 

(c) Marriage and Divorce 

In our country, complex social organization and the need for 
financial planning have advanced the age for mating more and more 
beyond the time of natural designation. We advise the young man 
in love not to think of marriage until his future is assured. These 
are words of necessity, doubtless, but on the biological side they 
are an obstructive set-up. 

Young man Cuna hears no such advice. At an age when running, 
climbing and paddling games are more to his liking, his parents 
contract a marriage for him. He is not consulted, nor is his bride- 
to-be. Older heads make the decision and preparations, which, for 
the boy, are simple. Without previous notice he is seized by a 
committee selected for the purpose and carried to the house of the 
girl. For her too, it is a complete surprise. 

This eliminates selection on the part of the two chiefly concerned. 
To us this seems lamentable in its exclusion of romantic choice, but 
in its eugenic effect on the tribe as a whole there is much to be said 
for it. Parents choosing a mate for their son or daughter, seek a 
combination of character and physical excellence. They reject 
obvious lack of either. This reduces reproduction of the unfit to a 
minimum, and, over a period of time, shows a positive progression 
toward uniformity. 

For the individual it forestalls the accumulation of love interest 
by establishing sex performance not long after puberty. Whether 
this is too soon has been considered in connection with other tribes. 
There are no vital statistics for comparison, but the Cunas are a 
vigorous people and show ample evidence of good health and 
longevity. Physical maturity among tropic races is early, and mental 
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responsibility within the limits of a simple people needs no great 
mellowing before marriage. 

The Cunas are monogamists — at least for some time back. Lionel 
Wafer (1681) wrote of certain chiefs having plural wives, but added 
that it was not general. There is a numerical balance between males 
and females, so neither polygamy nor polyandry is needed as a 
measure of adjustment. 

Marriage is less of a ceremony than the solemn rites at puberty, 
or the prolonged fiesta that marks the "hair-cutting.” Its observance 
differs according to locality; that is, one custom is followed in the 
western half of the archipelago, beginning with the village Tupile; 
another by the villages east of Tupile. The average age for girls is 
fourteen; of the boys fifteen. 

In the western part, marriage, ca-gae-lt-gue or otn-e-ni-ciie, is as 
follows: A father with a marriageable daughter seeks a mate for her. 
When he has decided on one he consults his wife. If she disagrees 
her opinion may outweigh his. If she agrees he approaches the father 
of the boy selected. The boy's father, if the proposal appeals to 
him, says that he will consult his wife. There is no bargaining, simply 
the question of acceptability. The next day the girl's father returns 
for his answer. If favorable it is a contract. 

The girl's father then asks a friend, usually one of experience, to 
assist in the marriage. The friend selects five young men to assist 
him. In the evening they go through the village looking for the boy*. 
Having found him they sieze him and carry him to the girl's house. 
As they go they cry, “Stt-i! su-i!” (husband). When they reach the 
girl’s house the boy is placed in a hammock (the one made for and 
used by the kantnle during the ceremony of "hair-cutting”). The 
leader of the forcible escort of six, puts the girl in the hammock 
with the boy. The boy may jump out and run away. If he does, 
the six go after him and bring him back. This may be repeated two 
or three times; then if the boy continues to resist he is allowed to 
go home. A month later, or thereabout, the girl's father goes to the 
boy’s father and suggests that they try again. The six young men are 
sent to seek the boy and deliver him as before. If the boy still 
"fights the hammock,” he is given release for another four or five 
weeks. In the event that the boy continues obdurate the marriage 
is usually called off. 

When the boy becomes amenable, and remains in the hammock 
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a few minutes, the ceremony may proceed. The boy and girl leave 
the hammock to bathe. They go to separate bath houses, the six 
accompanying the boy and bathing with him. Then the boy leaves 
the house. The six go to the house of a friend for a little while, after 
which they seek the boy and again take him to the house of the 
girl. There the formula of the hammock and bath and departure 
of the boy is repeated. The same is done a third time and a fourth, 
except that after the fourth bathing the boy and girl return to the 
hammock for the night. The six leave with the friends who have 
witnessed the ceremony, and the family of the girl retire to their 
hammocks. 

No intimacies are permitted on this first night, but neither the 
boy nor girl dare sleep. Each must keep the other awake. For 
either to sleep is a bad omen, indicating for that one a short life. 

In the morning the boy accompanies the girl's father to the main¬ 
land and cuts fire logs — perhaps twenty or more — to show his 
fitness and skill. He and the father bring back ten or twelve in a 
cayuco. The boy now carries four logs to the kitchen-part to build 
a fire. He chooses the largest he is able to handle without assistance. 

During the day the bride visits her husband's household, and 
takes part in some task that she does especially well. Later the 
bride and groom carry his belongings to her house and his hammock 
is hung beside hers. They are now husband and wife unless she in 
turn does not desire the marriage. She may refuse his advances. If 
she persists in this he reports the fact to his father, who advises the 
bride's father. He in turn informs the mother, who asks the girl 
for verification. If the girl maintains that she does not want the 
boy, he returns to his father's house with his belongings and the 
marriage is off. The Cunas do not impart the facts of sex to a boy 
or girl until the time of marriage, when a married sister or an aunt 
instructs the girl; the boy’s father instructs him. The above ceremony 
of the hammock is accomplished in one night. 

East of Tupile the ceremony covers four nights and differs in some 
details. The six young men catch and take the prospective bride¬ 
groom to the girl’s house by force, but do not carry him. When they 
arrive, at the girl's house, she is already in the hammock, placed 
there by her mother and covered with a cloth. The boy does not 
lie, but sits in the hammock, provided he is willing. After the bathing 
the boy goes home, as do the six and any others. The second night 
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the six do not seek the boy; the father of the girl goes instead, and, 
taking the boy by the arm, asks him to go with him to his house. 
When they arrive they find the girl in the hammock, covered with 
a cloth as before. The boy, this second night, sits in the hammock 
about an hour. The bathing follows and all go to their homes. The 
third night is a repetition of the second. The fourth night, after the 
bathing, the boy reclines in the hammock for the first time, and 
remains there with the girl. A fire brand is placed beneath the 
hammock, which is swung by two people. This symbolizes the fire 
that should always be burning in the home, and the bride and 
groom’s service to the household. The two spend the night in the 
hammock. The same rules govern the night and the following day 
as in the one-night ceremony. 

After the marriage the bridegroom takes his allotted place in the 
economic and social order of the bride's household. As the youngest 
male, he is out-ranked by the others of his wife’s household, to whom, 
however, he is neither slave nor drudge. Recognition of his worth 
will follow his demonstration of character and useful qualities, such 
as: readiness in doing his share of work, consideration for his wife 
and her mother, willingness and good humor, special talents, which 
may be an aptitude with the flutes and in the dance, and so on. He 
may be a man of few words or many, and, if many, be listened to for 
the charm of these; but, he must at all times be prepared to demon¬ 
strate the truth of his statements to the limit. He will act on the 
advice of his elders, not because of a veneration for age, but according 
to his recognition of the good sense of their instructions. 

After marriage the bridegroom is still a welcome visitor in his 
father’s house, but no longer has responsibilities there. By the 
assumption of a man’s tasks he is in a new status. His afternoons 
are still open for play and diversion with his old cronies, but his 
inclinations begin to turn toward those of his own state — the 
younger married men. He may now attend the gatherings of men 
in the Council House, and hear words of wisdom and the recounting 
of tales. He may not have much patience with these at first, and 
prefer action to slow moving words. Gradually he will come to 
realize in this men’s club the current of tribal trend and the spirit 
that unites his people. He will learn to evaluate each man in terms of 
the combined feeling of the group, and in time will be tested in the 
same slow-grinding mill. 
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Marriage does not bind him with unbreakable shackles, and he 
offends neither God nor men by severing relations with his wife and 
her house for any cause. This is equally true for the wife, who may 
insist on his leaving, since she never leaves the household in which 
she was born. Suppose a man leaves his wife and returns to 
his father’s house. His determination may not be absolute if he 
leaves some of his possessions behind. The breach may still be 
healed. If his wife desires him back she goes to his house at midnight, 
and, seeking his hammock, asks him to return. Upon his reply depends 
their future relationship. 

If, however, it is the husband who makes overtures to return, he 
must first approach her father. The father will make no immediate 
decision. He will talk with his daughter and her mother, and, 
depending on the circumstances, consult with other members of the 
family concerned before giving a final answer. 

From this it is evident that voluntary separation is divorce. It 
is no bar to a second marriage for either, and no specified time must 
elapse. Divorce is simple, and a matter in which two people only 
need be concerned. I was about to say there is no penalty, but for 
the husband there is a grave one — for the children belong to the 
mother. Who leaves his wife, leaves his children also, and her fault 
— if she be the one at fault — makes no difference. The children 
belong — not alone to the mother — but to the household into which 
they were bom. This holds in case a mother dies and the father 
leaves the house to enter another family by marriage; he may not 
take his children from the household of their nativity. 

Since divorce — in its outward aspects — is merely a voluntary 
change of residence, a great deal of changing and exchanging might 
be expected; but separations are unusual. Divorce is rare. The 
love of children is a strong bond, but in addition there is a social 
adjustment in which liberty of individual action does not incline 
to differ from group action. The Cuna social system is close knit, and 
failures of adjustment resulting in divorce are uncommon. 
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Religion and the Burial Ceremony 

The Cunas recognize a superior power in natural manifestations. 
They believe that the orderly progression of phenomena is due to a 
directing head. Since this directing head, God, created people in the 
world, they reason that God possesses human attributes. They do 
not abase themselves before Him. Since it is so certain that God 
is great and they are small, they see no point in reiterating this, 
either in word or act. God understands them and they understand 
what He would have them do. This was explained to them by 
Ibeorgun, a superman who was a friend of God and dwelt among 
men in the earliest days. There is evidence in all the provisions God 
has made that He wishes them to be happy, therefore He must be 
kindly and humane — a good friend. 

There is but one divine command: it is necessary to be a good 
neighbor. That is the foundation of community. Specifically, one 
must not lie to, nor speak evil of, a neighbor. One must not steal. 
One must not commit adultery. For the transgression of these one 
will be punished in the long journey after death. Not by God, but 
by the spirits in the nether world who are friends or relatives of the 
ones offended. 

Plainly then, man’s duty is not to God, but to his neighbor. 

One Cuna tradition of the creation, and there are several, sees God 
in the beginning as alone. Charles Slater, a young Cuna, who is 
well versed in the lore of his tribe, related this, and I put down the 
substance of it, which is: God was alone in the beginning. He needed 
a woman, for Himself, and to carry out His plan. He made a woman; 
not out of the palm of His hand, for a hand will strike a woman; not 
out of the soles of His feet, for a foot will kick a woman; but out of 
His heart, for the heart is memory — and he formed her soul from a 
white cloth. After making a woman he mated with her, and a daughter 
was born. This was the beginning of birth by the union of male and 
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female, and God became two. When God’s Woman became sick 
again in her day, the earth was born, and thereafter many things for 
the needs of the children, mountains and rivers, thunder and rain, 
and lastly, particular trees and plants, bird and animals and fishes. 

The work of God's Woman is apparent to the Cuna in the fertility 
of animals and the birth of his own children. Since she is the Cuna's 
good friend one might think of him asking her to intercede with God 
on his behalf. But the Cuna does not pray. When I questioned 
Iguaniti as to whether he ever asked God for anything, his answer 
was, “Where I go to find Him?" 

God carried out His plan for his people. That is manifest, for here 
are his people, surrounded by the things He arranged for them. He 
is subject to call. No one has ever seen Him. Yes, it is true that 
God is in the tree, in the fire, in the sun. God made them. It is 
the duty of the tree to grow and bear fruit, of the fire to burn and 
give heat, of the sun to bring light to the world. One does not talk 
to God. He let it be known in the beginning what the things he 
created were for, and what his people were to do. 

The above are pieced-together answers to many of my questions. 
They were as refreshing as the cool mountain stream in which I 
bathed with Iguaniti and others after we had been working in the 
jungle. 

As is apparent, there is not a great deal to be told of the Cuna 
religion in a formal sense. There is an absence of ritual, no sacrifices 
nor imposed fasts, no infliction of self-torture, no separation or isola¬ 
tion of a group committed to holy observance. The medicine men 
have not arrogated to themselves the right to interpret the will of 
the Creator, so institutionalism has not been born among them. 

This is not due to indifference to ceremonialism. The Cunas 
practice many ceremonial rites. One of these is given in detail at 
the end of this chapter. 

The mythology of his people, as related by Chief Nele Kantule, 
includes a number of super beings who dwelt on the earth in olden 
times. Ibeorgun, who brought God's word to men was such a one. 
Ibelele, another, was a great teacher and an advocate of moral living. 
Other super-mundane characters lived on high mountains. Their 
name is legion. Some are supposedly resident on the Darien 
peaks today. One such, Nega-obandur-tulet, is the custodian of 
earthquakes. 
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A few itinerant missionaries have gone among the islands and 
some of the Indian traditions are colored, or have interpolations 
which evidently came from that source. But on the whole the effect 
was as of pebbles sending ripples over a placid surface. The Cuna 
had been living the moral precepts taught by the missionaries long 
before these came, and their formalism of worship did not appeal to 
him. The permanent mission at Nargana is referred to in the chapter 
4 ‘Foreign Influences.’ 1 

The Cuna has no thought of seeing God after death. He antici¬ 
pates a journey, a long and arduous journey to the Dwelling Place 
of Spirits, but with God as inaccessible there as on earth. 

When he dies, the Indian, bathed and dressed, takes his rest before 
burial in his hammock. While he rests, many come to speak to him, 
some of them strangers. They give him messages to deliver to rela¬ 
tives and friends he will meet. Explanations are made to him so he 
will be able to clear up misunderstandings between the living and 
those in the world of shades. A trinket may be placed in his ham¬ 
mock by a mother, to be carried to her dead baby. 

Burial ordinarily takes place the day following death. From the 
time the body is placed in the hammock in the house of mourning 
until the funeral party departs with it for the burial ground, a masari - 
gartulet is engaged in chanting the song of death. This is the 
masarigar , translated, “The guardian spirits who know the way." 
This chant details the journey of the dead. It has the character of an 
epic poem, and is the high mark of the Cunas’ imaginative conception. 
The intoning of the lengthy chant is a tremendous test of memory, 
voice and stamina, the full rendition requiring eighteen to twenty hours. 

Various symbols are used in the death ceremony. The guardian 
spirits, which will accompany the departing soul, are represented by 
four sticks set upright in the ground under the head of the hammock 
in which the deceased lies. Fastened to the tops of each of these by 
bead rings are three yellow feathers. The sticks are painted with 
spirals of red, and are numbered one, two, three, four, by notches 
cut in them. The number of sticks may be increased to eight, or any 
multiple of four. In the death ceremony for Inatoikinya, of Nusadup, 
which I witnessed, there were sixteen sticks representing guardian 
spirits, eight male and eight female. Inatoikinya was accounted a 
general, having fought for Panama against Colombia in 1903. 

Arranged between the rows of feathered sticks are: a miniature 
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cayuco, paddle, notched ladder, 
bow and arrow; a pottery bowl 
containing red pigment with which 
the spirals on the sticks were 
painted, a small lighted oil lamp, 
and a pottery brazier in which ca¬ 
cao beans are burned continually 
during the ceremony. A cord 
fastened to the ends of the 
hammock is stretched above the 
body of the dead. 

The journey from the village to 
the place of interment on the 
mainland is made by cayuco. The 
dead in his hammock, swung 
beneath a pole, is carried by two 
bearers to the cayuco, and from 
it to the burial ground. There are 
cries of lamentation throughout 
the journey. The grave is not 
prepared in advance, but is dug 
by the two bearers after the 
funeral party has reached the 
burial ground. 

The grave is dug without direc¬ 
tion as regards the rising and 
setting sun, but in general con¬ 
forms to the uniform plan of a 
particular cemetery. When there 
is a variation from the prevailing 
direction in a cemetery, the 
change, so far as I have observed, 
is exactly at a right angle to 
other graves. While it is true 
that Isle of Pines (Tupak) graves 
are east and west, as described 
by S. Linne, 1 ) my compass check 



Fig. 13. Symbols used in the death cere¬ 
mony. From left to right: Cord of cotton. 
It is carried by the dead and on his pil¬ 
grimage through the nether world it turns 
into a bridge on which the dead is able 
to cross a certain lake. A notched ladder 
and a guardian spirit represented by a 
stick with feathers. Objects belonging to 
the Gothenburg Ethnographical Museum. 
After Nordenskiold, An Historical and 
Ethnological Survey of the Cuna Indians. 


*) S. Linn6, Darien in the Past, Goteborg, 1929, p. 248: "All these huts were aligned 
exactly east and west (see plan. Fig. 58) .. , M 
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Fig. 14. Cuna cemetery at Kanirdup. 


of the Kanirdup cemetery showed no graves exactly east and west 
(within the seasonal variation of the sun). Some were northeast by 
southwest, and older graves were at a right angle to these. 

At the village of Pirya, which is in the forbidden land on the head¬ 
waters of the Bayano River, I found east and west burials and north 
and south burials; both directions for infants and adults, new and 
old graves, and strangers (Cunas from the coast or other river villages). 

When the digging of the grave is completed, poles are driven into 
the ground at the head and foot, which will project a few inches 
above the level when the grave is filled. The body is lowered in its 
hammock by means of the pole on which it was carried and this is 
lashed to the upright poles at the head and foot. The hammock 
swings clear of the ground. With the body are placed personal 
possessions, and the bearers add the symbolic tokens for the journey, 
i. e., the guardian spirits, notched ladder for scaling cliffs, cord to 
serve as a bridge when crossing rivers, and so forth. 

A platform of sticks is then made in the grave above the body, 
substantial enough to hold the earth above so that none comes in 
contact with the body. When all is finished and the grave sealed 
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with earth, the hammock in which the body rests swings free in its 
earth sepulcher. 

A cord is tied to one of the pole supports of the house of the dead. 
It is strung from there to the river and across it to a tree branch, 
where it is fastened. Swung above the water it is within reach of a 
person in a cayuco. The first Indian going downstream must sever 
the cord, and on no account pass under it. The cord serves to lead 
evil spirits away from the house of the dead to the river. Finding 
the cord severed these spirits are impotent to do harm for the time 
being. An Indian passing under the cord without cutting it would 
fall a prey to their machinations. 

Beside the grave are placed the deceased’s wooden stool and cala¬ 
bash dishes containing food and water. There may be other possessions 
included, a china dish or two, and a feather hat. In the cemetery 
near Kanirdup I saw a hand sewing machine beside a grave. 

The bearers take measures to prevent demon spirits from arriving 
on the scene to plague the soul before it has begun its journey. This 
soul, or purba, is now at the entrance to the world beyond, and all 
of the funeral party take their departure. 

If, on the return of the relatives the following day, the food has 
not been disturbed, it is a sign that the journey has happily begun. 
If it has been disturbed, heads are bowed in sorrow, for there has 
been interference by demon spirits at the time of departure. 

We translate the Cuna word purba, as soul, and give it our conno¬ 
tation which is only partly definitive. Purba was explained to me 
by Ruben Perez Kantule as a manifestation which he illustrated as: 
the shadow of a tree, the sound of a brook, and in the case of a 
spirit on the long journey after death: wearing clothing and nose 
ring and battling with snakes and jaguars. 1 ) 


1 For the complicated conception of purba, see Erland Nordenskiold, An Historical 
and Ethnological Survey, etc., p. 334 et sqq., as well as Nils M. Holmer and Henry 
Wasson, Mu -1 gala or the Way of Muu, Goteborg, 1947, pp. 76 et sqq. 
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Animals 

The Cunas believe in a world of shades for the lower animals as 
they do for men. They reason that if a man preserves his personality 
in a life beyond death, the animals with which he had contact and 
understanding will be associated with him in such a continued 
existence. 

The Indians further believe that the spirit representatives of the 
various animals keep a lookout on worldly doings, especially on the 
relations of their kind with men. 

Certain it is that animals can be both happy and miserable and 
men have much to do with these things. Justice for the animal that 
performs a friendly service is important, the more so when one realizes 
that in the nether world the spirits of the kind of animal offended 
against may place many obstacles in the path of the offender. 

Bird's nests should not be robbed of fledglings to be raised as 
prisoners in cages. Especially is this true of the woodpecker, the 
capture of which is taboo. When a man dies who is known to have 
violated the woodpecker taboo, it is necesarry to fit a hard cap made 
from a calabash over his head as a protection against the sharp beaks 
of spirit woodpeckers. 

Ugunaipe , the snake called in Spanish casadora , is a valued friend 
of the Indian. Death from snake bite is not infrequent on the San 
Bias coast, where there are many venomous varieties. The Indian, 
in spite of his keen sight and knowledge of snake habits, is in danger 
because of his bare feet. The casadora is harmless to man, but deadly 
to the venomous snakes which form the bulk of its food. The Indian 
appreciates the service and extends a greeting when he meets this 
snake on the trail. He says that if a hand is raised against ugunaipe, 
all of that snake's relatives will leave the plantation of the one doing 
the injury, and will even notify the poisonous vipers that they may 
have the freedom of the place. 
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A killer of poisonous snakes is ueko , the snake hawk. Consequently 
the Indian and ueko are the best of friends. Jim Phillips, of Yantupu, 
tells this story: ‘‘When the Sun comes up in the morning, Ueko calls 
to the Sun — three, four times, ‘Ai-ee! Ai-ee! Ai-ee! What you got 
for me?’ The Sun says, ’What you want? I got a nice snake for 
your breakfest!’ Ueko says, ’All right. That’s good.’ So the Sun 
points to a spot in the bush and Ueko finds there a small viper. He 
says to the Sun, ‘That’s a good one. Thank you.’ When the Sun is 
high Ueko calls to him again, and in the evening, and each time the 
Sim shows him a snake for his eating.” 

The rules of conduct toward animals are flexible with respect 
to those created to serve as food. Tapir, peccary, deer, conejo pintado 
and agouti are the principal ones, particularly the peccary, which 
is found in large droves, and of which there are two kinds, the collared 
and the whitelipped. The latter are the closest relatives of the wild 
boar that are found in the New r World. Roast peccary is excellent 
and superior to venison. Conejo pintado , called side by the Indians, 
is the choicest of the Isthmian game animals. The Spanish name, 
“painted rabbit,” is misleading, as the animal is a paca. None of 
these is protected by taboo on the coast, though the Bayano River 
Cunas will not eat venison. 

There is no taboo against the killing of game birds fit for food, 
in fact the taboos are most reasonable and do not work a hardship 
on anyone. The larger game birds are the curassows, guans, and the 
ducks, both native and migratory. But certain cranes must not be 
killed, as their spirit relatives have been known to send epidemics 
of disease in retaliation for injuries to their kin of the earth. 

Dogs were introduced by the Spanish and English, but are called 
by the general name for felines, ac/tu. They are treated with 
kindness as they are known to have many thoughts in common 
with man. 

Iguasoguili showed great pleasure over a bit of peccary tenderloin 
that Iguaniti brought her one afternoon. She rubbed it with the 
leaves of an aromatic herb and was preparing to broil it on a pointed 
stick held before the fire. But she left her tidbit for a moment and 
a little black mongrel appeared from under a bench and made off 
with it. She scolded him roundly, but when I suggested that a stick 
might teach him a lesson, she answered that he was not a bad dog 
but a hungry one. 
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Wafer says [op. cit., p. 113): 

“Here are no Bullocks, Horses, Asses, Sheep, Goats or other such Beasts as 
we have for Food or Sendee. They (the Indians) are much pester’d with Mice 
and Rats, which are mostly Grey; and a Brood of Cats therefore to destroy 
these, might be as acceptable a Present to them as better Dogs for their Hunt¬ 
ing. When I left the Isthmus, 2 of the Indians who came aboard the same 
Vessel at the Samballoe’s, went a Cruising with us toward the Corn-Islands 
and Cartagene: And when they were dispos’d to return and we were studying 
to oblige 'em with some Present, one of them spied a Cat we had aboard, and 
beg'd it: Which we had no sooner given him, but he and his Consort, without 
staying for any other Gift, went immediately into their Canoa and padled 
off with abundance of Joy.” 

The animal fables of the Cunas are interesting, and as a rule have 
more point to them than many of the tales from primitive peoples. 
The jaguar, the American tiger, is a character in many stories. Despite 
its ferocity and the terror it inspires, achuparbot — achu, for short 
— is not credited with great intelligence and is usually outwitted by 
the smaller animals, usu, the agouti, in particular. Paramont Chief 
Inapaquinya tells the following story, which is greatly enhanced by 
his mimicry of the animals sounds: 


FABLE OF ACHU AND USU 

(Jaguar and Agouti) 

Achu was King of the Animals. None was able to conquer him, 
nor dared challenge his right-of-might as Head of the Kingdom. His 
capacity for flesh was prodigious and required the daily sacrifice 
of several of the smaller members of the fur and feather group. In 
those days his great claws were always in evidence. 

There was much alarm among the animals, for there was fear of 
extermination. They met in congress; a worried group with all 
differences forgotten in the presence of the common danger. There 
was much excited and fearful talk and through it all an attitude of 
hopelessness. Then Usu spoke: ”1 have a plan to save us. I will 
talk with Achu." There was a stir at this for the agoutis were small 
and helpless, and moreover, favorite food of Achu. 

The next day Usu met King Achu. “Ah!” said the King, “how 
fortunate/' “Yes," answered Usu, trying to keep the heart beats 
out of his voice, “for I have a splendid plan. I am such a little fellow 
for your great stomach. You need four or five of me to make a meal." 
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“Well, I'd better begin then," growled the King. “No! No! I have 
a finer plan. You need a big animal and I will tell you how to get 
one." “Huh!" said the King, “and how will that be?" “You go to 
the river Cui. Large animals bathe there. On the far side is a tree 
branch extending over the water. Conceal yourself on the branch 
and wait. When the animals come you will watch and leap, and 
your hunger will be satisfied." 

King Achu went to the river Cui as Usu told him to do, and, finding 
the branch over the water concealed his great spotted body among 
its leaves. Soon the tapir came to the river to bathe. He splashed 
about until he was near the limb on which the King crouched. With 
the swiftness of the tarpon Achu leaped and struck his four sets of 
claws into a broad back. The tapir shook himself in startled terror, 
then plunged toward the deeper water. In a moment the animals 
were out of sight and the water boiled where they had disappeared. 
Usu, hidden in the bushes, swallowed his breath until he could hold 
it no longer. He was trying to judge when the tiger would drown. 
Then there was a commotion in the water and the King, more dead 
than alive, dragged himself with great effort out on the bank. 

A few hours later little Usu, disguised as a strange animal on a 
visit, sought out the disgruntled King. “Good day," he said. “Not 
good at all," answered the King, “my belly is full of water. I believe 
a nasty trick has been played on me by Usu," and he started to tell 
Usu the story, with many a sick rumble. Then he stopped and gazed 
more closely: “You look familiar to me. I believe you are a relative 
of Usu." “Oh, no! I am a stranger, and wouldn't make a meal for 
you." “My stomach is full of water and I only need a bite or two." 
"But I can show you an animal that is easy to catch and very good 
for a tender stomach." So he directed the King to a new spot in 
the jungle and pointed out a sloth which was gradually making up 
its mind to climb a tree. Achu reached it with a bound, and, anxious 
to do something for his hunger and tender stomach, swallowed it 
with a gulp. 

The sloth is covered writh hairs that are like small wires. Most 
animals know this and let the brother whose movements are like 
the hour hand of the clock, alone. King Achu felt that something 
unusal was happening to him, but the thought was too late to be 
of help. He groaned, and vowed never again to take advice from 
strangers. 
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In the meantime the congress of small animals was in gleeful 
assembly. Usu was made to tell his story several times and was 
regarded as a hero. 

Days passed and King Achu was reported to be nibbling at grasses 
and roots and having a miserable time. He was still angry with Usu 
for the trick played on him at the river Cui, and suspicious that 
he had something to do with the strange animals suggestion about 
the sloth. His meals of grass and roots did not satisfy his growing 
hunger, nor improve his disposition. 

The small animals held another meeting, with most of their elation 
gone and the feeling that something would have to be done, and that 
quickly. They turned to Usu, and he, as usual, had a plan. Fearing 
to go to the King he sent another to tell Achu that the small animals 
knew of his hunger and would help. The King had only to go to the 
foot of the mountain and wait. Usu was on top of the mountain 
and would frighten a large animal, which would rush down and 
make an easy prey for the tiger. There would be no grounds for 
suspicion. Achu would see and hear the animal rushing down the 
mountain. 

When all was ready below', Usu pushed against a large, round 
boulder and started it rolling down the slope. As it gathered speed 
it raised a cloud of dust. The King heard the sound and a little 
later saw the dust cloud rushing down the mountain. He was elated, 
for his ears and eyes told him that Usu had been successful. As the 
boulder came nearer he crouched in readiness, and, as an unerring 
judge of distance, sprang as the moving dust passed abreast of him. 
There was a shocking collision, and a great tumult of spotted fur 
and flashing paws as the boulder was brought to rest. During the 
angry groaning that followed, the King tenderly lifted one paw 
after another to ease the pain. The shining claws that had spread 
terror among the animals were bent inward and buried beneath his 
toes, and they have remained so ever since. 
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Ustupu, Home of Chief Nele Kantule 

The home of Chief Nele Kantule is the island Ustupu, some sixty 
miles east of Cape San Bias. It is a small island, isolated from the 
principal groups. On the windward side rollers from the open sea 
break on the reef of the island itself, and the spray is flung to the 
height of the palm tops. The lee faces the mainland, looking across 
a half-mile of calm water in which the green of the mountains is 
reflected. Ustupu separates contrasting moods of the sea, its palm 
sentinels standing in battered array as a screen between tumult 
and calm. 

The streets are cleanly swept. Even footprints are smoothed out 
to preserve the evenness of the white sand. No litter of any kind 
is permitted to remain in sight. If a dog offends, a woman from the 
nearest house appears with a leaf dustpan and a twig brush. The 
Indians themselves have gone to the sea from time before memory. 
Self-respect and village pride are everywhere evident. 

I do not know what the requirements are for residence on the 
island of the Paramount Chief. There is no crowding. The village 
is not large and the houses are spaced uniformly and well apart. In 
addition to coco palms there are oranges, limes, and a tree whose 
ruddy blossom contains a red capsule very much favored by the 
women for painting the decorative line down their noses. Near some 
of the doorways are oleanders and crimson hibiscus. 

The main part of the village fronts on the lee. Along the beach 
are large houses of sun-bleached thatch, and in the center, dominating 
them, the great Congress House. This building, with its height and 
major proportions, must offer a tremendous wind resistance, yet 
there are no outside bolsters or props. It stands broadly erect 
bearing its great thatched roof, bound together in its beams and 
cross members by seasoned vines and withes of twisted bark. The 
tread of one man on the upper floor sets the whole building vibrating, 
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yet a hundred may walk about in safety. The council room takes 
up the greater part of the second story, the front and rear being 
partitioned off for visiting chiefs. Broad planks form the floor, and 
above are the long spans of pole trusses that support the sloping 
roof. 

In the center of the room is a plain, heavy table and chairs. 
Squaring this are rows of long benches, banks of them to seat a 
hundred. The Paramount Chief, Nele, presides. He sits at the 
center table with one who, for lack of a better name, is his secretary. 
On the benches immediately around are his counselors, and visiting 
chiefs. Seated behind these are the men of the village. 

There is a formal greeting for visitors arriving to take part in the 
councils. It is the customary procedure also for one entering the 
house of a friend. Suppose a tribesman arrives from the mountains 
or a distant island and enters a house where a half-dozen men are 
seated. The elder of the group rises and extends his hand, with a 
word of greeting. The visitor takes the extended hand and replies. 
The elder chants, " Tegai-i-i ,” with a long holding of the “ee" 
meaning, “So — what then?” The visitor now relates his story 
covering the interval since their last meeting, or if a stranger, the 
account of his journey and the reasons therefor. The elder then 
repeats the story, using the exact words of the visitor as nearly as 
he remembers them. Now, the visitor extends his hand in greeting, 
which being taken, he utters “ Tegui-i-i ,” and the elder tells his own 
story, which the visitor in turn repeats to him. The next older man 
of the group now greets the visitor in the same terms as the elder, 
asking the visitor for his story, in spite of the fact that he has just 
listened to it. The visitor tells it again; the next older man repeats 
it to him; the visitor asks for his story, which the next older man 
tells, and the visitor repeats. This continues until the visitor has 
told his story and heard it repeated by each one of the group, and 
each of the group has told his story and heard it repeated by the 
visitor. The women of the house then follow the men in the greetings 
and repeatings, and any of the children who are of a responsible age. 

When we consider that there is no written language, and the 
exchanges by word of mouth must be carefully recorded in memory, 
this custom speaks strongly for the substantial character of the Cuna, 
and his regard for facts. He is careful in giving information, and 
when he does it can be depended upon. 
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No longer in use are the ceremonial robes described by the 
buccaneers, Wafer and Ringrose, nor the gold and silver discs for 
the nose. The chiefs and their counselors are dressed as the others, 
in roomy pants and shirt. 

Chief Nele is of usual height, but is stout and very broad. His 
head and features are proportionally large, the latter strong in repose. 
His black eyes are intelligent and searching. His voice is quick, low 
pitched, rough. When emphasizing a point he uses his hands as 
aids; outlines — gives his thought a final shaping — projects it with 
visible aid. He holds his audience. Every eye is intently watching 
him and the movements of his hands. He employs humor but does 
not smile. He mimics someone and there is a rumble of laughter. 

As he addresses the tribal assembly he does not domineer, neither 
does he plead. The first would be resented, the second imply 
weakness. His people want reasons and facts; something to turn 
over in their minds after they leave. His own convictions are not 
sufficient; he must convince them. 

My first meeting with Chief Nele Kantule was in Panama City, 
where he had come for a conference with the President of the 
Republic. 

During his stay he spent several hours at our home on the Canal 
Zone, and was taken to see some of the operations of the Canal. He 
was impressed by machinery in action, particularly a massive floating 
crane, which he said moved like a great animal. But it was a flesh 
and blood animal that really stirred the Chief — an elephant in a 
traveling circus that was showing in Balboa. Entering the menagerie 
he glanced at a sacred cow, asked the name of the animal with the 
crooked back — a camel; then exclaimed, and stood staring at his 
first elephant. He knew there was such a thing; had seen pictures 
of it, but they had not prepared him for the reality. After he had 
looked his fill and asked some questions, he said something that 
made the interpreter grin: “Our Chief says that there are things 
easier to understand than the reason for such an animal/' 

My first visit to Ustupu followed in a few months. When I shook 
hands with Chief Nele under the great thatched roof of the Congress 
House, he mentioned the elephant and asked if I had brought some 
pictures of it for his people to see. I had, but they proved disappoint¬ 
ingly small. The Chief needed something approximating the size of 
the subject to show his skeptical followers. 
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This was to be my formal introduction to the people of Ustupu, and 
Chief Nele sent his messengers to call the elders and men of the village 
to the Council Hall. 

Each messenger carries a staff, a hollow cane with animal figures 
in relief carved the length of it. Inside it is a handful of seeds or 
pebbles. As the messenger walks through the village he inverts the 
staff and the rattling of the seeds gives notice of a convocation at the 
Congress House. 

When about eighty men had filed in and seated themselves on the 
benches, Chief Nele motioned me to a chair at the center table and 
stood until I was seated. 

With his son Alfred interpreting, the Chief named me to the 
assembly, and stated that he had been a visitor in my home and 
partaken of food there, and that I, in turn, had come to repay his 
visit and was welcome. He directed that a hammock be swung for 
me in the section reserved for visitors. 

Dispensing with the prolonged formality usual with visiting tribes¬ 
men he asked me to say a few words concerning my purpose there, 
and my impressions, and ended by saying that he was aware that I 
had made several trips to the Islands in former years without having 
made a call of respect at Ustupu. There was no withdrawal of 
cordiality in his statement about my remissness. A white man does 
things in his own way; an Indian in his, but frankness is the rule 
of the tribe even with a guest. 

I spoke briefly of my interest in a people so zealous of freedom 
and the maintenance of their isolation, and of my habit of coming 
alone, as the better way to an understanding. 

Afterward an elder in the front row said something, to which Chief 
Nele gave attention. Looking directly at me the Chief spoke in a 
series of clipped monosyllables of which I could only catch a word or 
two. There was no reading of his expression, but a murmur from 
the gathering indicated that their interest was stirred. I turned to 
the interpreter. “ Chief Nele says to you that your words are good 
and their sound is of one who speaks truth for himself. But your 
own country has always seen things in the white man's way, and not 
in the Indian way. Always where white men come, the Indians are 
not happy.” 

What answer to this mild and general half-question? These Indians 
do not know the details of greed and broken promises that set the 
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red men against the white in the Colonies, of those who upset the 
efforts of just men to deal fairly with the Indians; and even now, of 
the human weasels that would prey upon those who remain. Fortu¬ 
nately the Cunas place the North Americans and North Europeans in a 
milder classification than the Conquistadores. The Spanish conquest 
is a grim chapter well remembered by the tribe, and its bitterness 
remains. 
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Foreign Influences 

The island trade in coconuts has been going on for at least a hundred 
years. Sailing vessels arriving shorthanded signed on Indians for 
voyages to various ports of the world. They were found to be good 
sailors, industrious and dependable. Skippers had no use for fantastic 
names, and as the Indian had no written language anyway, in which 
to set his name down, he was entered on the crew list under any name 
the captain fancied. The Indian got used to his new name and 
retained it when he returned home. Sometimes he took the surname 
or even the whole name of one who befriended him. 

During the years of Miss Coope’s mission at Nargana, she took over 
the naming of children bom to her flock, and common English names 
replaced many of the tribal names there. 

Several Indian girls have been educated in the Normal School in 
Panama City and a number of boys of the tribe have graduated from 
the National Institute. Ruben Perez is one of the latter and he, like 
some others, took a Spanish name, though Perez added the Cuna 
Kantule , which means leader-of-the-feast. 

Nargana is the one village in the archipelago where there has been 
marked change in customs through foreign influence. In this village 
which is about twenty-five miles east of Porvenir, the port of entry, 
the missionary, Father Gasso, worked from 1909 to 1913, and inci¬ 
dentally gathered much information about the Cuna tribe. Following 
came Miss Coope, a Protestant, who remained for ten years. She 
was a woman of courage and strong personality and in the years of 
her mission greatly influenced the people of Nargana. 

She was opposed to youthful marriage and to parents choosing mates 
for their children. She appoved of young married couples building 
homes for themselves and separating from the parental household. 
She kept a record of births, baptized the new bom and christened 
them with English names in place of the Indian ones. The new 
generation of female children w T ere not permitted nose-rings, nor 
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arm and leg bands, and the tribal garments were replaced by one- 
piece dresses of the North American type. 

The result among her adherents was the dissolution of the matri- 
lineal clan. Large families were split into smaller ones, with many 
independent younger heads. Among these the ancient rule of the 
obligatory daily work for all was relaxed, though the change was 
gradual. It was not long until young men without marriage ties 
felt the urge for new scenes and drifted to Colon and Panama City. 
Some found jobs there as servants, errand boys and the like. 

One effect among the growing youth was the lessening of respect 
for the instructions of the elders of the tribe. They had seen their 
fathers give way to the white teacher in the changing of fixed tribal 
customs. Thereafter the hold of older minds on younger weakened 
and will never be as strong again. 

Yet the Cuna character was firmly rooted and the boys who left 
home to work for small wages in Colon and Panama City, while 
gaining little of value there, maintained their characteristics of 
decency, sobriety and cleanliness where there were many temptations 
to do otherwise. 

After Miss Cooke’s departure a Catholic mission was established 
in Nargana and has been continued since. The relations between the 
missionaries and the people of the village, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
are amicable, and most of the Indian children attend school. 

The missions have had little or no influence outside of Nargana and 
a smaller neighboring village, Azucar. In fact there has been continued 
passive opposition to them throughout the tribe. Many Indian families 
left Nargana permanently as a result of the founding of the first mission. 

Boys from Nargana have, at different times, entered the National 
Institute in Panama City and graduated from there, as have three 
or four from other villages. Most of them returned to the Islands and 
have since given part of their time to teaching groups of children 
without, as a rule, adequate funds for the work. 

A few girls from Nargana have taken courses in the Normal School 
in Panama City, and at least one of these is conducting a school in 
the islands (village of Tigre). 

The Panama Arts and Crafts School has numbered several Cunas 
among its students. Some of these, returning to Nargana as artisans, 
have used their knowledge in the erection of small houses, with 
lumber shipped from Colon, and set on concrete foundation posts. One 
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young man there makes board coffins to take the place of hammocks 
for burial, another change in custom wrought in Miss Coope’s time. 

The low price at which the Indians have been forced to sell their 
coconuts since the world depression, has shown the need for agricul¬ 
tural extension and diversification. To meet this need, Panama 
has advised the Cunas to send representative young men to her 
National School of Agriculture for instruction. Indian students 
have been trained in the school but there has not been a sufficient 
geographical representation to include more than a small part of the 
reservation area. 

The Cunas have known and used certain things from outside 
sources for a long period of time. Guns, knives and machetes, fish 
hooks and metal points for arrows and harpoons, axes and adzes, 
husking tongs, cloth for garments and canvas for boat sails, cordage, 
and beads for ornamental work are most of these. 

Of late years stores have been opened by Indians in all the villages, 
where most of the above foreign items may be purchased with coco¬ 
nuts. The ships of trading firms, whose headquarters are in Colon, 
carry the above and other goods for sale to the stores at wholesale, 
as well as to individuals at retail prices. 

The gold ornaments such as nose-rings and disc earrings have long 
been purchased from goldsmiths located in Colon, or traveling on trad¬ 
ing schooners. The Indian abandoned the laborious work of panning 
gold from mainland streams for small returns and adopted the easier 
method of buying it with the ready money that grows on trees. 

The limited relationships with outsiders have had little effect on 
the tribe. Foreign blood has been rigidly excluded. Although ships 
have been trading in the Islands for so long a time there is no 
evidence of infiltration through the contacts made by sailors. The 
moral standards of the Cunas prevent promiscuity among themselves. 
In other parts of the world standards have not been so effective in 
preventing the incursions of transients. The method of the Cunas 
has been the segregation of their women, or close supervision during 
the time members of crews were ashore, with an absolute rule against 
strangers in their villages at night. 

Undoubtedly the strongest support in the determination for purity 
of racial strain is in the character of the people themselves. Theirs 
is a history of adherence to simple but inflexible inherited rules. 
One tangible result has been the absence of social diseases. 
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White Indians 

One or more albinos will be seen in most of the groups of children 
that collect on the beaches of the island villages when a schooner 
anchors. They are a common sight and have been reported by 
voyagers back to the time of Wafer, for albinism marks the Cuna 
more than any other tribe. Estimates of the frequency of this 
achromatism in the San Bias have varied from one in one hundred 
and fifty, to one in four hundred. My observations show the latter 
proportion to be the more nearly correct at the present time. 

The reports of villages of white Indians in the mountain regions 
seem to have no basis in fact. The Cunas deny the exist of such 
villages, and say there is no reason for them. Some of the villages 
are said to be on the upper Bayano. I have been through the for¬ 
bidden land of the Bayano from the headwaters down, but have 
encountered no isolated albinos. There are albinos in the river 
villages as there are on the coast, though the proportion of them seems 
less on the river. The albinos on the Bayano live with the families 
to which they were born. In answer to my question these albinos 
were pointed to as evidence that there is no segregation. When I 
asked a Bayano chief if there were white Indians of another blood 
somewhere in the mountains, he answered with humor: “The pur - 
bagan (souls) of white ones, perhaps, for souls of things are everywhere, 
but none that can be killed with an arrow/' 

The accuracy of Wafer's observations is borne out in his physical 
description of these albinos (op. cit., pp. 133-136), whose subnormal 
estate was a cause of concern to their tribe even in the year 1681. 

“They are White, and there are of them of both Sexes; yet there are but few of 
them in comparison of the Copper-colour'd, possibly but one to two or three 
hundred. They differ from the other Indians chiefly in respect of Colour, tho' 
not in that only. Their Skins are not of such a White as those of fair People 
among Europeans, with some tincture of a Blush or Sanguine Complexion; 
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neither yet is their Complexion like that of our paler People, but ’tis rather a 
Milk-white, lighter than the Colour of any Europeans, and much like that of 
a white Horse. For there is this further remarkable in them, that their Bodies 
are beset all over, more or less, with a fine short Milk-white Down, which adds 
to the whiteness of their Skins: For they are not so thick set with this Down, 
especially on the Cheeks and Forehead, but that the Skin appears distinct 

from it.-Their Eye-brows are Milk-white also, and so is the Hair of 

their Heads, and very fine withal, about the length of six or eight Inches, and 
inclining to a Curl. They are not so big as the othei Indians; and what is yet more 
strange, their Eye-lids bend and open in an oblong Figure, pointing downward 
at the Corners, and forming an Arch or Figure of a Cresent with the Points 
downwards. From hence, and from their seeing so clear as they do in a Moon- 
shiny Night, we used to call them Moon-ey’d. For they see not very well in 
the Sun, poring in the clearest Day; their Eyes being but weak and running 
with Water if the Sim shine towards them; so that in the Day-time they care 
not to go abroad, unless it be a cloudy dark Day. Besides they are but weak 
People in comparison of the other, and not very fit for Hunting or other labo¬ 
rious Exercise, nor do they delight in any such. But notwithstanding their 
being thus sluggish and dull and restive in the Day-time, yet when Moon- 
shiny Nights come they are all Life and Activity, running abroad, and into the 
Woods, skipping about like Wild-Bucks; and running as fast by Moon-light, 
even in the Gloom and Shade of the Woods, as the other Indians by Day, 
being as nimble as they, tho’ not so strong and lusty. The Copper-colour'd 
Indians seem not to respect these so much as those of their own Complexion, 
looking on them as somewhat monstrous. They are not a distinct Race by 
themselves, but now and then one is bred of a Copper-colour’d Father and 

Mother; and I have seen a Child of less than a Year old of this sort.-But 

neither is the Child of a Man and Woman of these white Indians, white like 
the Parents, but Copper-colour’d as their Parents were. For so Lacenta 
told me, and gave me this as his Conjecture how these came to be White, That 
'twas through the force of the Mother’s Imagination, looking on the Moon 
at the time of Conception; but this I leave others to judge of. He told me 
withal, that they were but short-liv’d.” 

The present endeavor of the Cunas is to reduce the high percentage 
of albinism by preventing the marriages of albinos so far as possible. 
First marriages are contracted for the children by the parents, and 
control is maintained at this stage by the exclusion of albino children 
from choice. When a white boy is grown he may insist upon taking 
a wife, asserting his right as an individual, and opposing the sentiment 
of his people. Girls are more amenable. 

The brown parents of white children are gentle toward them and 
do not require that they cope with their brothers in heavy physical 
tasks when they are grown. They are spoken of as sibu, white, and 
in the superstitions are accorded a spiritual quality beyond others. 
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As children they are mentally quick, and are credited with unusual 
memories. 

I saw a white Indian boy, Ricardo Gonzales, several times a day 
while I was in Nargana. He was eleven years old; alert, and bore 
out the reputation of the albinos for memory. He was a natural 
mimic and a leader for his brown playmates. When I asked him to 
recite he would do it glibly and without effort to remember, usually 
Spanish verses or pieces he had learned at the Mission School. Ricardo 
was afterward brought to Panama City, with other Cunas from the 
Mission, for a visit, and took part in a program of recitations and 
music at L,a Salle College. His natural poise and unhesitating confi¬ 
dence in giving recitations won enthusiastic applause from the 
audience. 

The fable, current among primitives, which tells of a dragon taking 
the moon in its mouth as an explanation for the eclipse, is also heard 
among the Cunas. There it has to do with the white Indians. Inawe- 
lipe of Tupile, told me the story: 

‘'Sibu is white. He is different too in other ways. He is protected 
by God, who made him different. I will tell you about Sibu and the 
moon. Every so long time, Ni (the moon) is attacked by big animal. 
Maybe you call him dragon. He takes Ni in his jaws and begins to 
bite. The night when the dragon comes to bite moon, Indians must 
stay in houses. Brown boys must stay in houses or it is very bad 
for them, but Sibu is different. Dragon bites more on moon and 
more, and Ni is smaller — more flat. Sibu goes out the house. His 
father tells him, 'You go out; get bow; dragon can’t hurt you.’ Sibu 
puts arrow in bow. He pulls strong and shoots arrow at dragon 
biting moon. Arrow can’t go far, but spirit of arrow goes far to the 
dragon. Takes long time. Dragon bites more, and moon very small 
— like little cayuco. Sometimes moon almost gone in dragon’s 
mouth before spirit of arrow comes to him. But arrow make him 
stop biting moon. Moon gets better. By and by arrow make dragon 
open all his mouth and moon gets big again. Brown boy can’t do 
that — but Sibu is different.” 
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THE FORBIDDEN LAND 

RECONNAISSANCE OF UPPER BAYANO RIVER, R. P., 

IN 1936 

BY 

FRED McKIM 


FOREWORD 

The Cuna Indians played an active part in the early history of 
eastern Panama. They were the dominant tribe of the Darien from 
the Bayano River to the transverse range of mountains which is the 
present boundary between Panama and Colombia. Not unfriendly to 
the first Spaniards, they guided Balboa and his men to his discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean in 1513. They might have continued as allies 
of the Spanish explorers but for Pedro Arias de Davila, known as 
Pedrarias. The King of Spain, far from the New World and lacking 
accurate information of men and events there, appointed Pedrarias 
over Balboa. This led to the trial and death of Balboa, whose 
superiority as a leader Pedrarias apparently could not stomach. 

The Indians had gold which they traded freely for trifles offered 
by the Spaniards. The method was too slow for Pedrarias. He set 
out with a large company of soldiers for villages where Balboa had 
been welcome and repaid Indian hospitality by murder and pillage, 
thus setting up a reign of terror in the Darien. From that time on 
the Indians hated and feared the Spaniards. 

The great valley of the Tuira, with its many confluent streams 
navigable by small boats, marked the southeastern part of the Darien 
as a natural pioneering area for a large, agriculturally self-supporting 
population. The bishops and early governors of Panama endeavored 
to further such a project, building forts along the Tuira, and sending 
missionaries to make friendly advances to the Cunas. But the 
inhumanity of Pedrarias had put a blight on the land. Two centuries 
of bloodshed followed before the attempt was given up. When final 
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peace was made with the Cunas, population centers had developed 
elsewhere and, as the Indians in the meantime had moved northward, 
the Darien became a no-man's land. Today its rivers know a sparse, 
mixed population. The most of its thousands of green miles are jungle. 

The Cunas moved northward. A few remained on the Yape, 
Capeti, Pucro and Paya rivers, eastern branches of the Tuira. Many 
sought the fastnesses of the upper Chucunaque and upper Bayano, 
close to the Atlantic cordillera. The majority crossed the cordillera 
and established their villages on the shores of the Caribbean, facing 
the San Bias Archipelago. Gradually the shore villages were moved 
to the nearer islands. 

This is a brief gleaning from Spanish and English historians. The 
migration dates of the Indians are not given. The last attack by 
Cunas on a Spanish town was given as 1775, when the coastal village 
of Pasega, on the river of that name, a few miles east of the mouth 
of the Bayano River, was razed. Widespread erection of villages on 
the San Bias coast probably did not occur until a definite peace 
with the Spaniards was assured, as the shore villages would have 
been vulnerable to sea attack, say, within the last 150 years. As to 
the occupation of the islands, some dates are fairly recent. At the 
time of the earthquake and tidal wave of 1883, the island of Mulatupu, 
near Sasardi, was occupied, but Nargana's two islands were not, 
but were then covered by a growth of mangrove. The latter village 
was on the river shown on current maps as Rio Diablo del Norte. 
And Tigre, east of Nargana, was not occupied until about thirty- 
five years ago. 

This archipelago of the San Bias, or, as shown on most maps, 
Archipielago de L,as Mulatas, was well known to the early Spaniards, 
and to the English buccaneers. Its barrier reefs tamed the ocean, 
and protected anchorages along the coast, and the beaches of the 
coral islands were ideal for the careening and repair of small ships. 
Columbus, Balboa, Pizzaro, Drake, Morgan, are names associated 
with the Archipielago de Eas Mulatas. 
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Introduction 

My first information about the Cuna Indians when I arrived on 
the Isthmus was: that the tribe was divided into the Indians of the 
San Bias Archipelago on the northeast coast of Panama, whose 
scattered villages might be approached by day, but never at night, 
and the Cunas living on the far side of the adjacent coastal range. 
Of the latter people little was known, and that fantastically colored 
— their home was the Forbidden Land. I was told by prospectors 
and other wanderers in the bush — men acquainted with hardship 
and danger — that the Indians of the mountain rivers gave warning 
to an intruder by gun shot, or by an arrow stinging a tree uncom¬ 
fortably close. If the warning was not heeded — well, they named 
men who had never returned. 

The craving to visit a strange land or people is increased when 
there are natural or imposed barriers to be overcome. Making contact 
with the Indians of the coast was not difficult, but Cunas of the 
Bayano and Chucunaque rivers live in the isolation of a vast and 
difficult jungle terrain, from which they exclude strangers jealously. 
Here were both natural and imposed barriers. 

So I began by visiting the islands of the San Bias, going on the 
schooners of traders who have their headquarters in Colon. The 
archipelago of San Bias is encountered after sailing east for about 
seventy miles. The coral islands, single and in groups, follow the 
coast for another mile, extending almost to the Colombian line. 
The uninhabited islands are heavily planted with coconut palms, 
whose lofty heads wave above blue and turquoise waters. Twenty 
Indian villages on as many islands, and six on the mainland shore 
form an irregular chain of habitation the lenght of the archipelago. 
The villages of bamboo and thatch are like rows of straw stacks 
on islands barely above the sea. 

Approaching an island village by schooner one sees beneath the 
green cocopalms and around the great thatched dwellings, what 
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appear to be plantings of flowering bushes with red blossoms pre¬ 
dominating. When the schooner is closer in, the red is seen to be 
moving and converging in masses near the beach. Other colors come 
clearer — saffron, orange, blue. This living tapestry is formed by 
the gay head-cloths and gorgeous chromatic dresses worn by the 
women. 

Schooners carrying stores of colored cloth, tobacco, beads and 
many other items, cruise from village to village, exchanging their 
wares for coconuts. Captains and crews are usually Panamanians 
or West Indians. 

When a schooner anchors in the lee of an island village it is 
quickly surrounded by dugout canoes, some laden with coconuts, 
others with Indian families coming aboard to trade. In the sale of 
coconuts one Indian usually acts as agent for an entire village. He 
tallies the nuts as they are thrown, two by two, by the Indians 
in the canoes to crew members on deck who act as catchers. He 
keeps his accounts in his head, and accurately remembers the 
individual credits of present and past transactions as recorded in 
the trader’s books. 

The greeting of customers and negotiating is carried on in the 
Indian tongue. To the trader the fantastic setting is the commonplace 
of business. He measures out cloth that matches the red of the 
sunrise and the blue of the sea, and dangles bright beads before the 
eyes of the women, to the steady click of coconuts tumbling into 
the hold. This is his routine, broken at intervals for coffee from the 
ever-simmering pot, or a meal of fish, rice and frijoles , until the 
departure of the last Indian at sunset. The day’s end is marked by 
the purple-black of palms in silhouette and the first stars shining 
on the waters. 

The Intendencia de San Bias, or reservation of the Cuna Indians, 
comprises, in addition to some three hundred islands, a roughly 
determined but unsurveyed mountain area adjacent. The restful 
green of the palms, the shining circlets of coral strand, the blue sea 
strewn with white flounces from innumerable reefs, is a scene of 
enchantment. The single and scattered island groupings, all of them 
near the coast, are in intimate contact with the mainland and the 
frowning cordilleras. One setting is gay, voluptuous, awake to golden 
sunlight; the other silent, somber, rising to jungle-covered mountains. 

Seawards the archipelago is fenced by a straggling barrier reef 
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which protects the islands from the turbulent Caribbean. Ocean 
surges break against it in great, white crests. When they find an 
opening they gallop across the blue until they meet the secondary 
defense, a line of reef to windward of each island. 

The Islands called and I went again and again, arriving by 
schooner, but depending on the Indians' sailing cayucos for travel 
in the archipelago. I learned that individuals among Indians stand 
out as do others with whom we trade personal interests, and I found 
companionship and relaxation in friendly homes in the villages. I 
came to know something of the ways of the sea and the jungle and 
how one may live comfortably by one’s own contriving. I had little 
to impart to the Indians. They had much of value for me. 

During this time I gained information about the Indians of the 
mountains: that they are the sterner Cunas, who do not look with 
favor on the increasing number of traders in the Islands, nor the 
friendship extended to strangers traveling on the schooners. I saw 
a few of these Indians, from* the Chucunaque and Bayano rivers, 
who crossed the mountains to the coast to dispose of their cacao 
and coffee. They answered questions put to them as long as these 
did not concern the region from which they come. To such questions 
they were mute. 

I attempted to find men of the Islands who would guide me over 
the first range and let me take my chances. My idea was to return 
to the coast if I was stopped and ordered back. Twice I found 
Indians who agreed to the plan, but who were opposed by their 
village chiefs. Word of my desire got to the ears of a chief on the 
Bayano river and he sent an angry message to the coast Indians 
to make no talk with strangers about his people. That the Indians 
of the coast held their tribesmen of the hills in great respect there 
was no question. Three of the Cunas whom I knew best, advised 
me not to speak to others of the Forbidden L,and, but to wait, and 
perhaps in time there would be a way. 

The next year I met Manuel Gonzales, second chief of Pirya, a 
legendary village on the headwaters of the Bayano, who was 
visiting the Chief of Kanirdup, on the coast. Gonzales questioned 
me about medicine used by white men for snake bite. When I 
explained how the venom of the snake is used to provide antivenin, 
he said that white and Indian doctors were not far apart in their 
methods, as the Indians used the entrails. I talked with Gonzales 
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twice while he remained in the village, but did not bring up the 
question of a trip to his mountain region. Later I was to see much 
of him and to count him as a friend. 

The following year — as I was getting ready for a voyage to 
the San Bias coast — word came from an Indian there to be prepared 
for a mountain and river trip, an intimation that there might be a 
chance to visit the Forbidden Land. The possibility added zest to 
the pleasure of packing and took precedence over every other thought. 

I sailed from Colon on an evening in February. It was the middle 
of the dry season and the period of the northerly trades, but we had 
a nearly calm night and at daylight were in sight of Porvenir, the first 
island and port-of-entry to the San Bias archipelago. Leaving the 
Porvenir, our course became a winding one past single islands, and 
groups of islands, all densely covered with coconut palms, with 
single villages of thatch and bamboo marking intervals of several 
miles. At two o’clock in the afternoon we reached Nargana, a 
village on two islands close together and connected by a bridge of 
poles and planks. 

Ruben Perez, the Indian from whom I had received the message, 
was waiting on the bridge, beside which we moored. He took me 
to his house, and after I had greeted his family and quenched my 
thirst from a green coconut, he detailed his plan. 

The Indians of the upper Bayano had sent to the coast Indians 
a story of distress and privation. They reported that during the 
floods at the close of the rainy season they lost many houses and 
had most of their plantations washed away. They did not ask for 
help. It is not the Indian way. 

Perez, after consulting with the people of his village, decided to 
make a trip to the devastated region, to view and report on the 
damages. He proposed to cross the Cordillera to the headwaters of 
the Bayano and to follow that river down to the Pacific, a journey 
of a hundred and fifty miles. Knowing my desire to visit the 
Forbidden Land, and feeling that an account from one outside the 
tribe might help in securing assistance, he urged that I be permitted 
to go, and sent a message to the chief of Kanirdup, asking his consent. 
The village of Kanirdup, or Playon Chico, twenty-five miles east 
of here, guards the trail to the Bayano headwaters. 

His idea suited me exactly and I promised not to fail him nor 
the Bayano Indians should the plan go through. I also agreed that 
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I would return to the coast while he continued on, should the Bayano 
Indians stop us and refuse to let me go further. 

An Indian offered his cayuco, a trim dugout, twenty-two feet 
long, for out trip to Kanirdup, and Perez arranged for two young 
men to go as crew and bring the cayuco back. 

We set sail at three o'clock in the morning, with a good breeze 
on the quarter and a choice of many bright stars to steer by. An 
horn: later we crossed a break in the reef, with the wind abeam and 
riding big rollers. Our dunnage and supplies were on a platform of 
sticks, and well protected by canvas, which was important, for 
things wet with salt water never thoroughly dry again. There was 
a fine phosphorescence crowning the surges and glowing in our wake. 

Perez sat in the stem, handling the heavy steering paddle, which 
also acts as a leeboard. One of the Indians stood on the windward 
gunwale, holding by a line fastened to the top of the mast. With 
no keel except a slight fin directly under the bow, his weight was 
necessary to prevent the cayuco from heeling too far over. As it 
was, our lee gunwale was under a number of times. It was too dark 
to see and our first intimation would be the water running aft over 
our feet, and then we had to do some rapid bailing. 

Rounding the headland at Ticantiki we were in the lee of small 
islands for a mile or more. When we emerged there were booming 
seas just ahead and we began to take a pounding. This was open 
ocean with no protecting barrier reef. Coral heads rose above the 
surface out of deep water and the seas struck them solidly, making 
a choppy turmoil to work the cayuco through. The rumble of surges 
over exposed ledges gave a sufficient warning of these, but it needed 
the trained perception of the Indians to distinguish between the 
phosphorescent tops of breaking waves that hid submerged reefs and 
those that did not. 

Off one jutting point is an inferno of jagged coral through which 
a cayuco can work a crooked course and save a three-mile beat to 
windward. Perez and the Indian balancing on the gunwale were 
for the short cut, but the other was against it. Perez called to me: 
“I know the way; it is more quick." I didn’t relish the prospect, 
but wanted to register confidence in Perez at the beginning of our 
venture. "Go ahead!" 

For the next few minutes Perez, so far placid, barked his orders 
to the two Indians. The coral heads, uncomfortably close in the 
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Fig. i. Cuna women on the island of Kanirdup. 


dark, created a backwash, with pyramids of water that hit us from 
different angles and brought solid water. The spray stung our faces. 
I bailed furiously, hoping the Indian on the gunwale wouldn't get 
bumped off the leaping rail he w'as riding. The Indians weren’t the 
least panicky; they even laughed when a tubful of water slammed 
Perez with an impact that jarred a Cuna whoop out of him. It was 
an exciting game. As we left the turmoil behind and felt the regular 
lift of the open sea, I registered another degree of respect for Cuna 
mental and physical co-ordination under stress. The shortcut 
wasn't a foolhardy proceeding, even on a black night, but was based 
on exact knowledge, plus a reaction stimulus sufficiently quick 
to meet the wind and wave conditions. 

The sun came up behind clouds at 6: 30. We were shivering from 
spray and w r ind, and were glad for the gradual change to warmth. 
We passed Playon Grande and Okopa, small shore villages, and 
reached the island village of Kanirdup at 9: 30 a. m. 

Chief Ibuatinitiguinya, a friend of former voyages, gave us cordial 
welcome. When he learned from Ruben that we were ready to start 
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for the mountains, he agreed to call a council for the evening. After 
the greetings were over, I told the Chief my purpose in being there, 
with Kilu, his secretary, translating. Among the Cunas one is 
always required to tell one’s story, even though it has been correctly 
reported by another. After answering the questions that followed, 
I excused myself and went to the house where I was to stay. 
There I found a hammock and turned in for a nap. 

In the afternoon Kilu and I paddled to a small river on the main¬ 
land for a bath. The cemetery is on a knoll overlooking the river. 
After bathing we climbed up to get a view of the sea and islands 
from the height and visit the village of the dead. There were various 
shelter houses, that is, thatched roofs without side walls and not 
more than ten to fifteen feet high at the ridge, over the burials of 
the clanfamilies. The earth graves are marked by poles projecting 
a few inches above the ground at the head and foot. The poles 
suspend the hammock, on which is swung the body of the deceased 
within the grave. A platform of sticks is built above the hammock, 
so that when the grave is filled to ground level, the earth does not 
come in contact with the body. There were hewn stools, calabash 
dishes and other possessions of the deceased beside the graves. Near 
one grave I saw a very old and rusty hand sewing machine. While 
there I checked the direction of the graves by compass, as the Cunas 
have been reported as practicing east west burial. I did not find any 
that could be considered east and west burials, even allowing for the 
seasonal variation of the sun. Some were northeast by southwest, 
and others — older in appearance — were at right angles to these. 

When we got back I made tea sufficent for the family in the house 
to which I had been assigned, and passed hard biscuits around. In 
return they gave me iguana stew, boiled palm nuts and baked 
plantains. Iguana, a lizard sometimes five feet long, is esteemed as 
food in Panama by natives and Indians alike. It is an excellent 
substitute for chicken and an animal of far cleaner habits. 

A large drove of white-lipped peccaries was reported in the after¬ 
noon by an Indian returning from the mainland. He did not fire 
on them, but came back to notify the village. Twenty men planned 
to leave at four o’clock the next morning to hunt them. This animal 
is our American wild boar. While not so large and savage as the 
European relative, it is pugnacious and well-armed with tusks. They 
travel in groups and can be nasty customers, especially when 
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wounded. The meat is superior to venison. A smaller variety, the 
collared peccary, is neither as exciting to hunt nor quite so good 
in the pot. 

Shortly after dark, Perez called for me and we went to the Council 
House. There were representatives from every household assembled 
in the rectangle of benches which surrounded the Chief's ceremonial 
hammock. What impressed me was the number of women in the 
gathering. Some of these were seated by twos inside the main quad¬ 
rangle, and had wooden stands in front of them, on which flickered 
small tin torches. Several of the women were smoking pipes. In the 
background were the stern, dark faces of men. On the front benches 
were the older men and some women. The women gave color to the 
gathering with their bright dresses overlaid with symbolic designs, 
red head cloths, and gold nose rings glinting below their dark, steady 
eyes. The faces of all were serious, and they were intent on the 
words of the Chief, who was speaking from his hammock in the 
monotone, which is almost a chant, of formal address. 

The issue, which had the whole village excited, was the question 
of permitting a stranger to follow the mountain trail. The word 
“Merike" (American) was used by every speaker, and many remarks 
were directly to me, though whether favorable or not I could not 
tell. Perez made short statements, and answered questions from time 
to time. The men were sober and some scowled when speaking. 
After a half-hour, Perez turned to me and said, “Let us go." When 
outside, he said, “Now they know what you wish to do, and as 
your friend I will retire with you, so they can express their minds 
freely." 

An hour later when I turned in, the hammocks of the family I 
was quartered with were all empty. They were still at the meeting. 
When I woke during the night, a tiny lamp was burning, and the 
hammocks were full. 

I got no satisfaction the next morning about our trip to the Bayano. 
Kilu would say little, but there had been no decision. Some were 
afraid of a misunderstanding with the Bayano Indians on account 
of a stranger. Chief Ibuatinitiguinya defended our plan, but wanted 
greater agreement among the men. Kilu suggested a sail and a bath 
on the mainland. He took a nude nephew along, about seven years 
old, and two girls not much older, but fully dressed. We landed 
after a short sail and walked for a couple of miles along the beach 
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Fig. 2. Kilu and his nieces. "The children felt they were on a lark." 


in the shade of coconut palms. The children felt they were on a 
lark and soon made Kilu and me feel the same way, so that we were 
gone a long time. 

We got back to the village about two in the afternoon. There 
was great excitement as the hunters were returning by twos and 
threes in their cayucos. Already five white-lipped peccaries, which 
the Indians call yanu , had been dressed and cut up, ready for 
cooking. Joe Brown, one of the best hunters, brought two more. 
I took pictures of Joe and his kill. Before five o'clock all had returned 
and a total of twelve peccaries would provide meat for the village on the 
morrow. I was afraid this would lessen our prospects of getting away. 
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Before dark I asked Perez to go with me to the Council House 
and see what could be done. By my instructions he told the Chief 
that I wanted a decision. My offered help might be of value to the 
Bayano Indians. If they rejected it and ordered me to leave, I would 
return to Kanirdup. All of this had been stated before, but perhaps 
without sufficient emphasis. The Chief called some men from their 
homes to the Council House and reported what I had said. There 
was considerable talk which did not seem to be leading anywhere, 
when the Chief put the thing to a test by asking if anyone was willing 
to guide us. Almost immediately two man volunteered. I asked 
how soon they could be ready. After conferring with the Chief they 
said they could start at daylight. That was the word I wanted. We 
came to terms and they agreed to be on hand at 4 a. m. Kilu asked 
to go along and the Chief backed up the request, stating that Kilu 
would represent him and carry a message to the Chief of the Bayano 
Indians. I agreed readily enough, and after thanking Ibuatiniti- 
guinya, went to bed greatly relieved that a decision had been made 
and that the prospects for a start were bright. 

* * 

* 

The following is based on a diary of the next two weeks, written 
on the trail, sometimes by the night fire and again in an Indian 
house with candle-nuts for illumination. 
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Diary 

February 22 , 1936 

I got up at 3:30 and prepared breakfast of coffee, bacon and hard¬ 
tack for our party of five. The names of the guides are Iguaguinya 
and Jose. Everything was ready by 5 o’clock and we carried the 
stuff to the cayuco. We reached the mainland where the trail begins 
just at daylight, and the men started loading up. Each had supplies 
of his own to carry and some of mine. Kilu carried a load, as did 
Perez. I had practically nothing. The average for the four men 
was about sixty pounds. The Indians carry with a balsa pole about 
five feet long, dividing the load between two baskets. They balance 
the pole, which points fore and aft, on the left shoulder usually. The 
pole carry is an old custom among the Cunas and is mentioned by 
Wafer, the English buccaneer who visited these Indians in 1681. 

We started by trail up the Kanirdup river with Iguaguinya in 
the lead, the great ridge of the Cordillera looming ahead. This 
Cordillera, called the Serrania del Darien, follows the San Bias coast 
line without a break until it joins the transverse range that separates 
Panama from Colombia. Crossing it we would reach the headwaters 
of the Bayano River, which flows west in a gradually broadening 
valley, eventually turning south to join the Pacific. The walking 
was good for the first two hours. That was the limit of the 
plantations and the end of the good trail. 

Here the Indians located some large, tough leaves with which 
they lined and covered the basket-packs, to render them as waterproof 
as possible. During the operation they reassorted and balanced their 
loads. From then on we walked along the bank of the stream when 
we could but were forced to wade much of the time. On one stretch 
of a hundred yards the water was up to the Indians’ necks and as 
they waded they held the poles above their heads to keep the baskets 
dry. At the deep stretch Kilu made his carry and then returned 
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and took me on his shoulders. He said I would get enough deep 
wading later and would have to take everything out of my pockets 
and put my cigarettes and matches in my hat. The Indians are sure 
footed and do not stumble. Ruben Perez, smaller than the others 
and weighting about a hundred pounds, carried as fast as I was able 
to walk without a load. Our progress slowed down to perhaps a mile 
an hour. My canvas shoes with rubber soles were a menace. On 
account of the slime on rocks and fallen logs, I could not depend 
on my footing at any time and constantly slipped. A bamboo cane, 
cut from the bush, made a third leg and saved me many falls, but 
the skidding wrenched my back and groins. 

As the river became smaller the rocks were larger and with the 
rank growth and piled-up debris from floods, the going was harder, 
and we spent time cutting upward to the ridge and back again to 
get around impassable places. The slopes were so steep we could 
not climb part way and cut a course parallel with the river, but 
had to go all the way to the ridge. 

Finally, the river forked, with little water in either branch. Here 
a faint trail began that was to lead over the Cordillera. We rested a 
few minutes and the Indians drank from calabashes which they 
carried, a drink made from cracked corn and water. This is their 
usual food on a journey and they partake of it every hour or so. 
Their garb was a pair of denim trousers, rolled above the knees, 
and they were nude from the waist up. The men are about four 
feet, eight inches in height, and average one hundred thirty pounds, 
with the exception of Perez who is of slighter build. 

The mountain trail was fairly well defined but evidently little used, 
as Iguaguinya, in the lead, continually lopped off overhanging 
branches with his machete. Our first ascent took twenty minutes 
of stiff climbing. We were on a hill paralleling the Cordillera, and 
would have to cross more of these before we reached the main slope. 
Now, instead of gaining on the mountain we began to descend, and 
lost probably two-thirds of our elevation before beginning to climb 
again. The next was a steep, difficult ascent. The trail was slippery 
and our principal help was the tree roots which we used for steps. 
Perez and I kept together, the rest getting well ahead during my 
pauses for breath. At the top of this rise we could look back and 
see the ocean, or at least glimpse it in the distance. Going downhill 
we lost only a little height before the climb began again. As we 
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started upward Perez pointed out the first snake, but it was lost in 
the tangle before I could see it. 

There had been few trees of large size. Those along the river had 
probably been felled to make cayucos. On a narrow ridge where we 
arrived presently the jungle was dense, more so than I remember 
the drier Pacific slopes at this elevation, which I guessed to be a 
thousand feet. 

The main ridge seemed close through the tree tops and higher than 
I liked to contemplate, for I was tired and ready to call it a day. We 
had a disappointment now — that is, Perez and I had — as we had 
not been over the trail before. We began to descend and this time 
seemed to have lost nearly all the altitude we had gained. Finally, 
on a last slope, on which I could not keep my footing, but slid down 
by grasping one bush or branch after another, we reached the bed 
of a small stream choked with great boulders. We started following 
this up the mountain side, wading between or climbing over huge rocks. 

It was now 2 p. m. and the sky was overcast and threatened rain. 
After twenty minutes of working up the stream — a series of little 
waterfalls — Iguaguinya started up a cut in the bank that proved 
to be the trail again, and our last ascent was ahead of us. I was 
fagged and could not do more than a couple of hundred feet at a 
stretch, resting by leaning against the uphill side of a tree, as it was 
too steep to sit down. A shower before this had hardly penetrated 
the leaves overhead; now we got a pelting one that added to the 
slipperiness of the trail. Though this is the dry season in Panama, 
we are in a mountain rain shed where there is a seasonal slackening 
but never a cessation of precipitation. The guides and Kilu were 
long out of sight. Perez followed me as he had all day, still ready 
to grin and making no complaint of his burden. I felt I had had 
enough when we reached the three sitting beside the trail at the top 
of the ascent. From that point, through a gap in the tree tops was 
a striking view of an irregular valley broken by ridges, which we had 
crossed, and in the distance coconut islands were bright in the sunshine. 

So far our only outlook had been occasional glimpses of the ridge 
we were now on. The jungle walled us in and its tops formed a roof. 
That is a characteristic of jungle travel; you are completely isolated 
and have no opportunity to judge the topography of the surrounding 
country. When on a ridge or hill top there is usually no more chance 
to see out than when in a valley. 
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Our present trail did not cross the Cordillera through a pass but 
ascended to where a view could be obtained of the sea. From the 
days of the early Spanish conquistadores, when most of the Indians 
lived in the hills, trails were cut by them so that outlooks could be 
posted at high points along the cordillera. Our present view was 
restricted to a small opening in the mat of branches and leaves. We 
could not see any of the country into which we were about to descend, 
nor along the ridge in either direction. 

The guides led off on a faint down-hill trail and Perez and I followed. 
For me, at least, there was a feeling of relief that now we were to go 
down rather than up. I would have enjoyed lingering in the cool 
air of the mountain but the lateness of the hour and the imminence 
of another rain made it necessary to hurry if we were to avoid the 
discomforts of a cold and wet night at that altitude. 

Our first descent was to another rocky stream which we began to 
follow down. Here the wading began again, and for me a good 
deal of slipping and stumbling. I had not observed an Indian slip 
or stumble all day, nor jeopardize his load. As their bare feet pushed 
through tangles, I was afraid one of them would be bitten by a snake 
— as serious a thing as could happen. I had a syringe of bothrops 
antivenin, effective for the poison of the fer-de-lance and the vipers, 
but useless against coral, rattlesnake or bushmaster venom. Only 
three snakes were seen. During one of our pauses Perez pointed out 
a brown bird of the thrush family which he said warns the Indians 
of the presence of a snake. Nevertheless Indians on the coast are 
bitten, some fatally. 

Probably the most dangerous to them are the tree vipers, par¬ 
ticularly the homed palm viper. These are small, slender and of a 
coloration that blends with the bush or shrub on which they are 
likely to be found. The bare hands and feet of Indians clearing the 
brush with a machete are in danger from an alarmed viper. The In¬ 
dians have their own medical treatment for snake bite, but from what 
we know of the action of venom their methods are of doubtful value. 

We had not lost much altitude when we reached a slightly larger 
stream. Repeating the morning’s work of wading, stumbling, pushing 
through fallen tops became a deadly business. Climbing up-hill to 
get around barriers seemed to have been going on longer than a tired 
mind could remember. Real hill climbing, was not over for the day. 
By crossing a ridge we would gain something on the stream we were 
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following. The ascent was slow, as the lower was choked by a low 
palm thicket that was not unlike bracken, and the two guides took 
turns cutting a way through. A hard shower hammered the basket 
packs, but the leaf sheathing arranged by the Indians insured the 
dryness of the contents. There was more wading when we reached 
the stream again and we encountered some deep holes, around which 
the guides had to cut trail. 

As we crossed a low shoulder of land to avoid following a bend, 
we heard the sound of water in greater volume. Iguaguinya turned 
and called “Bayano!” The name was significant — electric, in its 
implication. We were indeed in the Forbidden I,and of the Cunas. 
At this point it was not a river, but a brawling, tumbling stream of a 
size to delight a trout fisherman. We were well over a hundred miles 
above its mouth and there were many tributaries to collect from 
before it would add its volume to the Pacific. 
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Camp was made on a beach of gravel and larger stones. We 
arrived at 5 o'clock and had only an hour to bathe, search ourselves 
for that pest of the bush, the tick, and prepare something to eat, for 
the twilight is brief in the tropics. I fixed a hurried meal of canned 
beans, hardtack and tea, while the Indians gathered logs for a lasting 
night fire. With the meal over I smoothed out a place on the gravel, 
put down a small tarp, rolled into a blanket, and was ready for sleep 
soon after dark. I was exhausted and the bed, though hard, was 
a sweet respite from all forms of walking and wading. Yet sleep did 
not come at once. There was the sound of water rushing over boul¬ 
ders — the voice of the Bayano! Only the Indians know this upper 
river. Its voice holds a mystery and charm beyond others. 

* * 

* 


February 23 , 1936 

A dreamless slumber was broken by rain on my face and the heavy 
sound of it on the trees near the river. There had been so little time 
to rig a shelter before dark that we had all lain down and taken a 
chance. It was three-thirty and three hours until daylight. I lay 
where I was, hoping it would prove to be a shower, until I was soaked. 
Then I made for the fire on which the Indians were piling fresh wood. 
They held banana leaves to keep deluge of rain from the blaze. There 
was a chill in the air that made this different from the balmy nights 
on the coast. The fire revived and became a source of warmth. 
Presently the rain slackened somewhat and the Indians lay down 
again in the wet. I sat on a log, turning round sleepily from time to 
time to get the heat, and waited for daylight. 

Dawn came, misty and cold, but the sun did not show through 
the trees for another hour. I made coffee and we had biscuits with 
it and prepared to start. Kilu said, ‘Tut something in your hat 
that you want to keep dry.” He is the strongest built of the four, 
and has round face that breaks often into a wide grin. 

The river below had cut a gorge and there was a greater volume 
of water than was apparent the night before. There were masses 
of rock outcrop, sometimes walls thirty or forty feet high and loose 
rocks as large as houses. The river deepened and the bottom dropped 
off into holes well over our heads. Iguaguinya led as usual. There 
were problems one after another. Depth had to be considered. 
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Iguaguinya felt his way, the water to his shoulders, his carrying-pole 
at arms length above his head. I was a head taller than the Indians 
and their estimate did for me. My bamboo staff was essential. Igua¬ 
guinya had had Kilu tell me several times the day before to go more 
slowly. What he meant was to step deliberately, not quickly. In¬ 
dians do not trust their weight on their heels as city-bred people do. 
After a slip and deep water plunge which put my matches and tobacco 
out of commission, Kilu repeated, “Go slower." The Indians felt 
for each step before shifting their weight and always kept balance. 
It is not a trick to be learned in a day. When the water was too 
deep to wade, we climbed around rock faces or worked up a cliff until 
it was possible to go forward and down. We had showers every few 
minutes which made the footing slimy and kept the bushes dripping. 
Often the Indians left their poles behind and climbed into positions 
on the cliff faces where they could hold with one hand while the 
loads were passed from one to another. 

The first quarter-mile of gorge took two hours. In one place there 
was clear going from a jutting ledge to a large rock, provided it could 
be waded. Iguaguinya left his pole behind and tested the depth. 
When the water was up to his neck he stopped to get his direction 
exactly, then waded on. His ears went under and for several yards 
only the top thatch of his black hair showed before he began to emerge. 
Everybody laughed, including Iguaguinya. His survey showed the 
limit of depth through which a dry carry could be made. He swam 
back, took up his carrying pole, raised it as high as he could reach 
and started across the river over the surveyed route. When he 
reached the deepest part with his black hair just showing above the 
water, the baskets, hanging from the ends of the pole, were inches 
clear of the water. 

Around noon the gorge widened and the broader river was shallow, 
so that we made good progress. Mountain streams added their water 
and it would have been easy traveling by piragua . We kept a lookout 
for balsa trees which would make a high-floating raft, but there 
seemed a dearth of these. We came to still water reaches of consider¬ 
able depth and length. The problem now was to decide which 
would prove to be the passable side of the river and to make the 
decision where there was a ford. Iguaguinya and Jose would leave 
their carries and range ahead, one on either side of the river. We 
did not lose time by this as they kept a considerable lead of us when 
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the going was good and usually had their survey made and were 
waiting when we caught up. Though the river was broader, the 
slopes were steep and there was no opportunity to walk along the 
banks, even had the jungle not been so dense. It was wade and 
clamber over rocks as before, which became extremely tiring for me. 
I felt the exertions of the previous day and was lame. We were 
reminded of the proximity of the mountains by the frequent showers. 

Kilu began to lag in mid-afternoon and set his load down frequently. 
He showed me his shoulder which had a large black and blue bruise. 
He had not carried for a couple of years and his shoulders were soft. 
I was concerned about Perez too, so much slighter than the others, 
plodding along, doing everything the men accustomed to the moun¬ 
tains did. When I told him we would stop for the night when he 
said the word, he answered that he was all right, and managed 
a grin. 

At three-thirty I called a halt and suggested camping for the 
night. Iguaguinya demurred and said we could make Titucu, a 
deserted village, and spend the night comfortably with a roof over 
our heads. From Titucu to Pirya, the large village for which we 
were heading, is a day's travel. At Pirya are many piraguas. I told 
Iguaguinya and Jose to go on to Titucu and the following morning 
start for Pirya, leaving their packs behind. From Pirya they could 
send a piragua up-river. We would wait for it at Titucu. I had 
had enough foot travel of diversified kinds to more than satisfy 
me, and I felt that Perez and Kilu should have a rest. Again, the 
arrival of our messengers at Pirya would spread the news of our 
coming and give the Indians a chance to consider the presence of a 
stranger on their river. 

I had been so busy keeping up with the Indians and confronted 
with the real problem of not breaking any bones, that I had not 
given much thought to the successful beginning of an unusual journey. 
So far as I know, no one of the present generation and perhaps no 
stranger before has been guided by the Indians over this trail into 
a part of the Cuna reserve that is jealously guarded against intrusion. 
I do know of three parties, one of them scientific, which sought to 
enter the reserve from the lower Bayano boundary and were turned 
back by the Indians. 

Perez, Kilu and I kept on for another half hour. We were looking 
for a suitable camping site for the night. We found one in a rocky 
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Fig. 4. Titucu — a shelter in a wilderness setting. 


indentation backed by a beach of gravel and sand, with sufficient 
firewood near at hand. 

Perez cut banana leaves for a shelter and Kilu got a fire going. 
While I got supper the two put up a rectangular frame of poles with 
sloping top and Perez roofed it with leaves, each fifteen inches wide 
by six feet long, cleverly shingled to carry the rain down the slant 
and off the eaves. I had a bottle of whisky — untouched so far. 
We all had a drink and the effect was magical. We used the induced 
energy to carry in a fire log each, then scrubbed off the ticks — 
two necessary but previously dreaded tasks, for the Indians also 
were plainly tired. We ate our meager supper (Kilu had exchanged 
loads with Jose a couple of hours before and the regular rations 
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had gone on to Titucu as we discovered too late) and drank plenty 
of well boiled tea. Our beds were banana leaves spread on the sand 
under the shelter. I was asleep in a matter of minutes. We were 
wakened by rain on the shelter a couple of times but the real test 
came soon after midnight, with a thunderous downpour. We had 
had our doubts about the green shingles, as they were widely spaced, 
but they were doing a perfect job of diverting the water. After that 
we slept profoundly. 


* 


* 


* 


February 24, 1936 

With our fire long since smothered by the rain we were chilled 
when we crawled from under the shelter, just as the morning was 
becoming gray. There was no food but we drank hot tea, and started. 
Our spirits rose as the tardy sun added brightness and warmth to 
the scene. A placid river mirrored the rocks and leaning trees. My 
thoughts went back to scenes of the day before which had hardly 
registered at the time. There had been dozens of perfect photographic 
settings, of which there would be no record. My camera had not 
been out of the waterproof bag since we left our first camp. The 
risk of breaking or wetting it had seemed sufficient reason at the 
time, but now I regretted that the picture record would be incomplete. 

We began to hear and see birds. This brought the realization 
that there had been little evidence of animal and bird life since w^e 
had crossed the Cordillera. Perhaps the continual rain and extreme 
density of the jungle was as uncompromising to the fur and feather 
folk as it was to us. 

About ten o’clock we encountered a piragua , with Indians poling 
up the river. There were two men, two women and four children, 
two of them hardly more than babies. Covered by leaves in the 
middle of the piragua were a considerable mound of clothing, bunches 
of green plantains and calabashes. The men exchanged greetings, 
with quick glances at me, standing apart from the others. They 
wore denim pants and were naked above the waist. The women 
were in bright colors like the coast Indians, with red head cloths 
and gold nose rings. The women waded ashore with calabashes of 
corn drink and offered them to our party. At a wrord from Kilu, 
one of them poured some of the drink in a bowl and brought it to 
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me, holding her head-cloth over her face, with her eyes showing. 
No drink could have filled my need better at that time and place. 
It was slightly sour and left a residue of corn in the mouth to chew 
on. Perez told them I was a white man, but I’m afraid I'd have 
had to take off my shirt to prove it, since my face and arms were 
as brown as their own. The men listened to Perez’s explanation of 
my being on the river and were silent. When Perez said we were 
going on to Pirya one of the Indians said the Chief of Pirya was not 
at home. They were expecting to see us, as they had met our two 
guides below Titucu early in the morning. This family was bound 
for Kanirdup on a social visit and would follow the same route we 
had come, forcing the piragua as far up the river as possible before 
leaving it, saving much of the gorge travel we had found so arduous. 
The men would have to make two journeys over the mountains, 
the first time carrying a small child each and such additional supplies 
as they could, returning later for the additional gear. The women 
and the two older children would carry a few calabashes and some 
plantains and make the journey in a day as we did. 

The fitness of these Indians removes the element of hardship from 
such traveling. Their feet, considered on the basis of adaptation to 
jungle requirements, are ideal equipment. With shoes we impose 
a burden of weight on our muscles that totals several tons in a day’s 
journey and no soles yet devised give dependable rooting on all 
surfaces. 

About eleven o’clock we came to flat land, part of which had been 
cut through by the river when in flood. We followed this part, which 
had the appearance of a gravel highway a hundred feet wide. There 
were huge trees on the right which marked the limit of erosion. 
Behind the trees was a field of growing corn. Between the highway 
and the river was sandy soil covered by sugar cane, graceful and 
green. Many birds were singing. The tree tops were full of song. 
One tree was the home of a colony of lesser oropendolas and there 
must have been nearly a hundred of the hanging nests of these orioles. 
Parrots were squawking beyond the corn field. We saw hawks, 
game birds known as guans, and cormorants. The valley was broad 
and there was much sunshine. It was a natural setting that would 
appeal to humans. There was ample evidence that it appealed to 
the birds. 

While the Indians were examining the corn I walked on and 
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Fig. 5 . The author. Kilu said I needed a shave. 


rounded a bend in the river. On the opposite bank on a bench twenty 
feet above the water was a thatched house. We had arrived at 
Titucu. To make assurance double sure I saw my blanket, sorely 
needed the night before, suspended on a line. I forded the river 
and went up to the house. It was about twenty by thirty feet and 
open on all sides, the end thatch reaching nearly to the ground. Some 
of the large supporting poles were old, some new. This is the only 
house left of the village, being kept in repair as a shelter for families 
coming to work the plantations we had seen above and for those 
passing along the river. The guides had unpacked the baskets and 
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carefully hung the blanket and some other clothing up for drying. 
The food they had suspended out of reach of small animals. 

Perez and Kilu hailed me from across the river, calling “Titucu!” 
When they had put down their loads we began unpacking, looking 
over each article for dampness. Wet clothing was laid on sun-warmed 
rocks on the beach. Wet rice was spread on the tarp in the sun. 
Then they went to the river to bathe. When they returned each 
carried an armful of wood. I soon had dinner ready and as we had 
missed our coffee in the morning, we had it then. Kilu said I needed 
a shave and I could well believe it. Indians are fortunate in having 
little hair on their faces. After a bath in the river, a shave and a 
cigarette, I felt swell — no word describes it better. 

By this time the Indians had used bundles of palm leaves to sweep 
the dry earth floor to an even surface. Dry earth was something to 
look at and feel of. We hadn't seen anything dry since crossing the 
Cordillera. 

I expected the Indians to take a rest now that everything was in 
proper camp order, but Perez crossed the river to look for plantains 
and Kilu went down the beach for more firewood. When Perez came 
back with two bunches of green plantains he showed me some that 
the parrots had been eating. He had heard reports of this, and 
told me it was the first year that the parrots had disturbed the unripe 
fruits. He thought it was due to the destruction of some of the 
parrots' regular sources of food by the floods. This makes the birds 
a menace to the Indians' plantain walks. The plantains are always 
cut while green, as are the bananas which they closely resemble, and 
are usually cooked and eaten by the Indians before they are ripe. 
Plantains differ from bananas in not being palatable without cooking, 
even when fully ripe. 

Kilu's feet were inflamed between the toes. I treated them with 
mercurochrome and put some on his bruised shoulder. The red 
color is good for morale. Perez, after a walk down-river, reported 
that there were several shelters for sleeping and racks for drying 
fish, just below where Indians had been camping. He had also seen 
the tracks of a tigre (jaguar). This animal, and the more common 
puma, are seldom encountered by day, and since the Indian does not 
have cattle, horses or goats, he and the big cats share the forest with 
mutual tolerance. Although the jaguar is King of the jungle and 
much feared by other animals the Cunas do not credit him with 
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great intelligence, but tell stories of how some of the smaller animals 
outwit him, marking a survival technique essential for the weaker 
animals. 

For supper Perez peeled some green plantains and sliced them as 
one would for bananas with cream. He said I could fry them in bacon 
fat. I did so and they were fine, much like potato chips. I also tried 
making biscuits with ready mixed ingredients. Not satisfied with the 
look of the batter I added some baking soda. The biscuit, for I made 
just one large one in the small frying pan, rose strongly and browned 
nicely. The large pan was used as a heat reflector by inverting it 
over the smaller, the overhang trapping the ascending heat. But 
the taste of the soda was ruinous. Kilu can eat almost anything, but 
one bite of biscuit was enough for him. A second biscuit, without 
soda, won his approval. 

There had been much less rain at this point than farther up the 
river and the late afternoon sun was most grateful. We turned in 
early. Perez rigged me a hammock from the tarp which had four 
grommets in each end. I started to work up my diary, using a flash¬ 
light. Kilu lay on the ground close to the hammock. It was comfort¬ 
able writing, stretched at full length, with a cheerful fire warming 
the whole place. Without warning I landed on my left shoulder, 
almost hitting Kilu’s face with the flashlight. The tarp has not been 
a success. It is not waterproof and does not have enough grommets 
to use as a hammock. I spent the night where I had fallen. 


February 25, 1936 

We had bacon and coffee for breakfast and the last of the hardtack 
which Perez called “padre biscuits.’' Perez made some preparation 
for fishing and hurried off down the river by himself. Kilu and I 
were curious and followed a half hour later. We came on Perez head 
down in the river, his feet kicking vigorously on the surface. The 
water was about three feet deep. He had heard of the river Indians 
catching fish with their hands and had stolen off to try it. He kept 
at it in spite of our laughter, but didn’t locate any fish except little 
ones that slipped out of his hands. Then he started fishing with a 
hook and line. I took some pictures of him, then Kilu and I returned 
to the house and started getting the noon meal. Perez came along later. 
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He called Kilu and they began turning over stones on the beach 
and collected about a quart of small, hard, brown crabs. These they 
boiled in the pot, cracked open on stones and ate. There was very 
little meat in them. 

I washed my clothing after lunch and then rigged up a bed to take 
the place of the hammock that had failed the night before. The house 
was shaped like a rectangular wall tent, except that it was wider than 
it was long, figured by the ridge. The ridge, with an open end toward 
the river, was about fifteen feet above the ground. There were heavy 
poles fastened horizontally as cross braces at a height of about six 
feet. On these, loose poles were laid. I lashed the tarp around two 
of the poles, placed parallel to and near the front cross brace, wedging 
a spreader stick at each end so that the bed would not sag. I used 
enough rope to insure safety. Then I tried it and had an unobstructed 
view of the river, jungle and sky. A basket, tied within easy reach, 
made a receptacle for notebook, tobacco and flashlight. 

After supper Perez straightened a large fish hook for a harpoon point 
after putting it in the fire to draw the temper. Then he trimmed a 
shaft of green hardwood, afterward truing it by heating and bending. 
We had begun to look for a piragua from Pirya, but none came. 

This was the first night we had heard howler monkeys. There was 
a chorus of roars for ten minutes, shortly after dark. It is hard to 
believe that a fifteen pound monkey can make a noise to rival the lion. 
The sound is low pitched and resonant, with a volume that can be 
heard for a long distance. It is in no sense a howl, as of a dog or wolf. 
Some of our monkeys are silent. The capuchin carries on a conversa¬ 
tional chatter. But the enormously developed voice box of the howler 
gives forth a sound that is majestic and seemingly defiant in the 
accented breaks that follow the sustained roar. 

Lying in my tarp bed, now quite satisfactory, I listened to the 
separate voices of the night. Above the placid sound of the river 
running over rocks was the shrilling of crickets in varying tempo. 
There was the intermittent “who” and trill of an owl quite near and 
the mournful upward scale of the tinamou. There were other sounds; 
a grunt, a startled call and the peevish note of a bird with troubled 
dreams — and well might they be troubled, with hungry enemies 
awake and moving. For man there are few animal dangers in the 
jungle. The big cats, crocodiles and bushmasters do not by their 
own choice interfere with humans, and vampire bats, tarantulas and 
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scorpions are terrifying only in written accounts. The despised 
mosquito is the real danger and this river has been singularly free 
from them. 

I reached in the basket for the flashlight and directed its beam on 
the river. In the still water above the ford it reflected the glowing 
coal of a crocodile's eye. We had not encountered any crocodiles so 
far. They keep pretty well concealed. There used to be hundreds of 
them in the lower river, in tidewater, but market hunting for hides 
has cleaned them out. Though they attain lengths of seventeen feet, 
perhaps more, there are few accounts of them molesting people. The 
smaller caiman has been reported as more dangerous to man. 

* * 

* 

February 26 , 1936 

Perez was busy early and finished his small harpoon. After a break¬ 
fast of bacon, baked green banana and coffee he started downriver. 
Kilu poked fun and asked him to yell when he got his first fish. It 
wasn't many minutes until he did yell, adding several yips at the end. 
He shouted again not long after and Kilu and I could not contain 
our curiosity, and followed him. He was working along in waist- 
deep water, feeling under rocks with his harpoon. When he felt 
something yield he gave a quick thrust. He had acquired the knack 
and was now a successful harpooner, as three black fish on a forked 
stick demonstrated. Kilu, who had visited the river before, called the 
fish argut, and was greatly pleased at the prospect of a meal of them. 

Perez was having a lot of fun and was proud of having worked out 
the scheme unaided. He kept at it until nearly noon and then had 
twelve fish. They had the general shape of cat-fish, were nearly black, 
and eight to ten inches long. They had heavy scales, so overlapped 
as to give the fish a suit of armor, and large pectoral fins with barbs. 

When we got to camp Kilu gutted the fish — they could not be 
scaled or skinned without great difficulty — cut off the large fins and 
put the fish in the pot. He boiled them for half an hour. Their appear¬ 
ance was not appetizing, but the Indians each broke one open and 
began eating with relish. They watched me with grins as I tried a 
piece and rocked with laughter when I said, “It's great! Tastes like 
lobster!" The flesh was divided by the dorsal spines into two long 
portions which were white and did taste more like lobster than fish. 

When I prepared to pour tea in my cup Perez said, “Wait — you are 
not going to try the soup?" I looked in the pot and saw discolored 
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water with black fish heads and tails showing above the surface. I 
used a tablespoon to dip up what I thought would be a sufficient test. 
The Indians were grinning again. I smacked my lips, "Chicken broth 
with a hint of oysters/' It was good soup and no mistake. I filled 
my mess cup and added a little pepper and salt. The best meal of the 
trip! Later, by the fire, Perez said, "I've spoken the words that sent 
the souls of the argui we’ve eated to the world of spirits." The Indians 
believe in a spirit world for animals as well as for man. 

Late in the afternoon I was in the canvas roost writing my diary 
when Kilu called. "The piragua is coming." There were two Indians 
poling and a third walking along the beach. Iguaguinya was back 
with two river Indians. My feelings were mixed. Here was transpor¬ 
tation down the river but on the other hand, we would be leaving the 
kindly house that had been home, and its peaceful and idyllic surround¬ 
ings. Here was such isolation as the lover of the outdoors dreams 
about, perfect in its comforts and as wild as one could wish. I sighed. 
My interest in the piragua lacked enthusiasm. 

Perez’s argui were a great help in feeding the arrivals. Both are 
young, hardly more than boys, Ouigui and Ernesto. They explained 
that only one family was at home in Pirya when Iguaguinya and 
Jose arrived. The people are nearly all living temporarily on the 
Ibeti river, a day’s journey below Pirya, where they are finding it 
easier to obtain food. A son of Chief Miguel had been in Pirya the 
same day our guides arrived there and after hearing Iguaguinya's 
story had gone down-river to report to his father. Ouigui and Ernesto 
seemed more curious about the arrival of a stranger than concerned 
about his right to be here. They were interested in the duffle bags, espe¬ 
cially the one made of rubber sheeting, and in the utility box and 
medical kit combined in a tin box. Now they are asleep with feet 
toward the fire. 


February 27 , 1936 

We left Titucu at eight. The Indians from Pirya wanted to look 
over the plantations above, before breakfast, which gave us plenty 
of time to repack our stuff. I took some pictures before leaving and 
hope they will show some of the spirit and charm of the house in its 
wilderness setting. 

The piragua is the typical dugout canoe of Panama rivers, with 
variations of bow and stern as characteristic of a particular river or 
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the people living there. Bow and stern are interchangeable. Our 
piragua is twenty-two feet long, has eighteen inches beam, and is 
round-bottomed. A cross section of it would be very like three-fifths 
of the circumference of the tree from which it was hewn. Such a craft 
is cranky because it rolls easily as a log would. With our supplies, 
bunches of green plantains and bananas, a bushel of palm nuts, and 
six men the piragua was loaded within an inch of the gunwales. We 
took in water whenever Ernesto, who stood poling in the bow, shifted 
his position. 

A half-mile below the camp we came to shallow rapids and four of 
us walked along the beach or waded for some distance while the 
Indians from Pirya took the piragua through. A stretch of still water 
followed and we all got aboard. We had not progressed more than a 
few lengths when Ernesto, without warning, took a falling dive over¬ 
board. The water was seven or eight feet deep. In less than half a 
minute he reappeared, his right hand above the surface holding a 


Fig. 6. On the Bayano below Titucu. 
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fish. With a couple of strokes he reached the gunwale near the bow 
and dropped the fish inside. With a quick heave he drew his body 
across the bow, pulled his legs in and was on his feet. The Indians 
behind him in the piragua had retrieved his pole as it floated past. 
He did not disturb the equilibrium of the piragua when he went over 
nor when he came aboard. It was the first time I had seen an Indian 
dive for fish. Perez had not seen it before. We got a great kick out of it. 
This was fishing under changed rules, with patience and choice of bait 
eliminated. The fish was our friend argui. Ernesto had wrapped a piece 
of cloth around his hand before starting down-river. The sharp spurs 
of the fins of this fish can pierce the skin and the puncture becomes 
inflamed. A characteristic of the argui, which makes it vulnerable, 
is its habit when alarmed of darting under rocks, and of trying to force 
its way farther into a pocket or niche when pursued. Ernesto made 
five dives while we were passing the still water at this point and got 
three fish. One was different from those I had seen, and had a broader 
head and three clusters of three to four spurs, one on the forward part 
of the head and one on either side of the head in front of the pectoral 
fin. This fish the Indians called siga. They say there are four species 
of the fish which they call argui , siga , ol-lo and purdet. 

There were stretches of long, shallow rapids where three or four of 
us would get out to lighten the piragua. We walked or waded about 
a third of the time. The physical character of the valley changed 
greatly, gradually widening, with fewer rock masses showing. We saw 
balsa, higueron and espave trees, and many whose names I did not 
know. There were occasional large trees but not many and the jungle 
was less dense than above Titucu. 

In one rapid the Indians poling through got into difficulty. The 
water deepened at the foot of the rapid in a narrowed channel with 
an inward bend. Part of the water boiled in under an overhanging 
bank from which roots protruded. Just below, a fallen tree trunk 
projected twelve or fourteen feet, with its end in the water. In spite 
of the frantic efforts of the Indians the bow of the piragua went 
under the tree and swamped. They jumped overboard and grasped 
the stern, which was still above the water. The current was too 
strong for them and was exerting a leverage against the piragua 
that was dragging them along. Iguaguinya, Perez and I, who had 
gotten out at the beginning of the rapid, ran to the rescue, and the 
six of us were able to pull the piragua free. We splashed most of the 
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water out in a hurry and went in pursuit of the articles that had 
floated off. We picked up two paddles, a pole and a harpoon, and 
then stopped to check up. There was nothing missing, and the 
contents of my duffle bag of rubber sheeting were perfectly dry. 
Coffee and tea were safe in canisters, and some rice and clothing could 
be dried when we stopped for the night. 

After a couple of hours we came to deep water stretches, with 
steep slopes and rocky shelves on one side of the river or the other. 
The valley narrowed somewhat and high flood marks were 
noticeable. Trees with tom roots were inclined down stream, their 
leaves withering from lack of nourishment. Cormorants were in sight, 
two to four in each stretch, swimming and diving. 

Ernesto said we would arrive at Pirya about four o'clock. It was 
then about one. We had just come to a raft of two eight-inch balsa 
logs moored to the bank by a length of vine. It was one made by 
Iguaguinya and Jose below Titucu and used to this point on their 
way to Pirya. They had left the river and taken a trail from here. 
Iguaguinya proposed that some of us do the same. Kilu and I were 
tired of sitting and said we would go with him. 

We three took to the bush and began wading up a shallow stream. 
After a mile we climbed by a faint trail to higher ground. We came 
to a tree with an old blaze where another trail joined ours. Across 
the trail was a freshly peeled stick. Iguaguinya did not know who 
put the stick here. It means there is a white stranger in the country. 
There was a white stick near the river on this same trail four days 
ago, when he passed on his way to Pirya. He expected to be the 
first to tell of our coming, but other Indians knew before that. This 
was significant, we had been spotted by keen eyes that had eluded 
the sharpened senses of Iguaguinya. 

A brown bird calls a warning to an Indian when there is a snake 
in the vicinity. Perhaps there are birds which tell of the coming of 
strangers. 

On a ridge we were following, Iguaguinya paused by a large straight 
tree and began cutting off sections of bark with his machete. He 
held a piece under my nose. It had a sweet odor. The bark is dried 
and cut in small pieces and the women string it for necklaces. It 
retains its perfume for a long time. 

We followed a gentle descent now, and at the end of an hour and 
a half from the time we started, reached a bluff above the river. 
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Fig. 8. Pirya — the deserted village. 


Across the river, and at an equal elevation, we saw large thatched 
houses, partly screened by trees. This was Pirya (whirlpool); the 
home of the river Indians. Pirya — forbidden to strangers! Kilu 
was down at the ford and waving me to follow. I could not, for the 
moment. This mysterious village was real. Mysterious because 
unknown, and located far from the dot indicating it on the map. 
Pirya —whose people had first heard of white men when a runner 
brought the news of the coming of Columbus. There followed a period 
of contact with the strange beings form overseas, whose fire-sticks 
killed men at a hundred paces and who broke promises. Then the 
Indians returned again to their village on the river and made the sign 
of death against all strangers. Two hundred years passed. To the 
outside world Pirya became a legend, a lost village, so well was the 
resolve of isolation maintained by the tribe. Iguaguinya had said 
“Pirya!” and pointed. And there had been a white stick on the 
trail. 

Iguaguinya and Kilu had already forded the river when I got 
down. I joined them on the other side. From below the bluff we 
could not see the village. Containing my excitement, I followed the 
example of the Indians, of stripping to search for ticks. That 
important business over, I hurriedly bathed, dressed and climbed 
the earth steps that lead up the bluff to the village. 
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Fig. 9. Pirya — old piraguas on stilts. 


Pirya is on the neck of a peninsula. Standing on the thirty-foot 
bluff, up which we had just climbed, we were on the level of the 
first houses, huge rectangular buildings with walls of upright 
poles, roofed with thatch and loftier than those of the coast. 
A main row of twenty or more, uniformly spaced and fronting 
west, led up a gentle slope paralleling the river, the inverted 
V's of their weathered ridges against the sky. Others were detached, 
scattered, set among trees. There were no streets, but a broad, beaten 
trail past the fronts of the long row, and irregular paths to the 
isolated ones. Random, flowering bushes were red hibiscus, oleander 
and acacia. 

An odd sight in open spaces opposite houses were piraguas; old, 
warped, fissured, raised a couple of feet off the ground on four sticks. 
All piraguas have character. These retain a measure of dignity in 
spite of the addition of grotesque legs. 

The village was long and narrow of necessity, being built along the 
neck of a peninsula. Directly across it, a hundred yards or so from 
the bluff up which we had climbed, the land fell away again in a 
drop to the river. 

All this I saw quickly, in an excess of warm emotion. Mingled 
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with elation was the feeling of deference in the presence of Pirya, 
ancient village of the mountain Cunas. It was the village and not 
the people that confronted me. Everywhere was silence; no voices, 
no call of children, not even the bark of a dog. The austerity of 
closed doors and lack of movement. 

Kilu had disappeared. Iguaguinya called to me and lead the way to 
the first house in the long row, the home of the family of Ernesto, whose 
grandfather and grandmother were the only people left in the village. 

Jose, the guide who had remained in the village while Iguaguinya 
went back for us, opened the door, which was made of upright, hewn 
boards, held together by wood pins and vines, supported on 
squeaking wooden hinges. The enormous, single room was dimly 
lit trough the cracks between the vine-laced upright poles that formed 
the walls, and by open gables under the ridge roof. To the right a 
row of substantial hammocks, woven from tree cotton, were roped 
to heavy pole cross-braces running from wall to wall. Beyond these 
was an open space of dirt floor, with scattered seats hewn from logs, 
and in the far corner a fire burned at the juncture of three logs 
arranged like spokes. 

Only the elder mother of the household was at home, dressed in 
the usual blue, wrap-around skirt, varicolored upper garment and 
red headdoth. She brought us each a gourd of the refreshing 
plantain-chocolate drink, the customary courtesy to travelers. Her 
steady black eyes, high-lighted by the shine of her nose ring, gave 
me no indication of her curiosity or thought as I thanked her. Kilu 
begged a pod of icecream beans which he broke in two and gave me 
half. The pods are eighteen inches long, and the large beans are 
covered with a white, sweet pulp which is the ice-cream part. Then 
Iguaguinya, Kilu and I stretched out in capacious hammocks with 
great comfort. I asked Kilu to put a question to the mother for me. 
It was whether she had known anyone of my race before. Her answer 
was that I was the first person not of her own blood that she had 
ever seen. I closed my eyes with a happy sigh and fell asleep. 

I was awakened by a general conversation. It was four-thirty 
and the rest of the party had arrived, also the head of the house, 
who had returned from the bush, accompanied by two fairly large 
mongrel dogs. His name is Iguayopiliguinya, a quiet old man with 
a deeply seamed face. He looked at me intently while we shook 
hands, and nodded his head three or four times unsmiling. 
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There was a big iron pot steaming at the hub of the three firelogs. 
It was so large it might have been a cauldron. In it was a mass of 
green plantain and the argui which had been collected by diving 
during the trip from Titucu. 

When the pot was lifted from the fire by two men and ladled out 
in large calabashes, Kilu, Perez, Iguaguinya and Jose were served 
as a group, portions that should have filled twice their number. Yet 
those boys came back for, and consumed as much more. I enjoyed 
seeing them eat with such evident relish and wondered if they hadn't 
considered my cooking a near-starvation diet. I've never cared for 
the fish-plantain-stews, so I opened one of the few cans I had brought 
along, which was chili-con-carne with beans, heated it by fire and 
enjoyed it to the last bean. 

After supper we followed the steps down to the beach where we 
had had our bath in the afternoon. Here we could view a large 
expanse of sky and watch the colors of river and jungle during the 
gradually darkening twilight, which lasts longer than at sea level. 
Across the river was a leafless tree on which hundreds of cormorants 
were alighting to roost for the night. They made a chorus of hoarse 
croakings for a time, then were quiet. I had always thought of these 
birds as solitary, or in groups of not more than a half-dozen. The 
Indians said that they come together in great numbers at night, and 
scatter by day, flying for miles up and down the river to fish. 

This is a deserted village. All the people, except those of the 
household in which we are staying, are farther down the river seeking 
food and restoring some old plantations. The Chief is expected 
tomorrow. His attitude toward my presence here will probably decide 
the feeling of his people. Having been permitted to reach Pirya 
without molestation, or any signs of hostility, it is hardly possible 
that I will be asked to retrace my route and go out as I came. I 
want to continue down the river, even though I am not permitted to 
stop at any of the populated villages on the way. 

When we returned to the house I told Perez I wanted a quiet 
place to write. He talked with Iguayopiliguinya and then told me 
to follow him. We went outside and walked past a number of the 
dark houses, their great bushy thatch outlined against the sky. He 
pushed against a large wooden door which groaned as we entered. 
My flashlight showed a number of long benches made from roughly- 
hewn boards, arranged in a square about a central space in which 
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hung four hammocks. The benches had board backrests, were of 
dark hardwood, and polished from long use. There were enormous 
baskets hanging on the walls, carved wooden figurines, and canes 
with handles fashioned into birds and animals. We walked around 
examining these with the flashlight. Perez said we were in the house 
of the Chief and that he would leave me there. 

I sat down on one of the benches and snapped of the light. The 
darkness was sudden and complete. It felt almost solid and I moved 
my arms around to get rid of the feeling. There was no sound, not 
even the barking of a dog. On either side were empty houses and 
beyond these, others. No sound of low voices, no flicker of night 
fires. Yet the silence held the spiritual resentment of intrusion. 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, through the open 
triangle below the peak of the ridge I could see the distant stars, 
and there was a stealthy rustle of dry in the night breeze. I flashed 
on the light, and moved its exploring eye about. Beginning at the 
front of the room overhead and extending about a third of the way 
back, was an upper floor or loft of poles, on which were laid flattened 
sheets of bark. It was a place for storage. There were more baskets 
— huge conical ones with close mesh; bundles of wide sheets of thin 
inner bark, straight hardwood poles, a wine clothesline on which 
were the varicolored applique dresses of women. Above, suspended 
from regularly spaced bamboo poles supporting the roof thatch, 
were large calabashes in clusters of dozens, and sheafs of rice ready 
for threshing. To reach the loft, there was a log of balsa wood with 
deep notches cut in it for steps. 

In one comer of the room was a primitive loom of four poles holding 
a partly woven hammock, white, with blue stripes. Leaning against 
it was the long spindle, wound with yam, its strand connected to 
the weave of the hammock. On a rack of forked sticks fastened to 
the wall was a large bat of the tree cotton from which yam is made 
by pulling and rolling the strands. On one of the benches was a cane 
partly carved, apparently laid down and left for the moment. There 
were small chips and shavings around it. Human hands had been busy 
in this house within the hour, one would say. The voices of the 
returning owners might be heard at any moment, and the complaint 
of the opening door. But there was no sound, no squeak of hinges. 

A grisly centipede arrived from somewhere and started running 
down my shirtsleeve. I dropped notebook and pencil and struck at 
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it with the flashlight, to prevent it from getting on my bare arm. It 
gripped the cloth with all hundred feet, and I had to strike it the 
third time before it let go and dropped to the ground. It was a 
long, active pede, and got away before I could locate and put my 
foot on it. 

The bench is becoming hard and the flashlight dim. The hammocks 
are inviting, but something about the character of the house or the 
spirits of its absentees seems to set a limit on my privileges. There 
is still the problem of finding my way past ten bulking houses to seek 
an empty hammock in the dark. 


February 28 , 1936 

I found the empty hammock last night, without disturbing the 
household and more surprising, without waking the dogs. I had a 
dreamless night, but woke up chilled about four o'clock. Before I 
got to sleep again the Indians began talking in low tones from 
hammock to hammock. About five there was a general exodus from 
the house. Kilu came to my hammock to say it is the custom here 
to bathe in the river at five, and asked if I wanted to go along. I 
told him no; I would wait for the sun to come up. Five is the usual 
hour for rising. The Indians feel the chill of the night and a plunge 
in the river is the quickest way to rid themselves of it. The Cunas 
do not like to expose themselves when nude, even before members 
of their own sex. Before daylight they have a screen of darkness. 
Five o'clock bathing is not practiced by the Indians on the coast. 

The early daylight scene in Pirya has keen aspects. The peaked 
roof thatches dominate. Against the sky they are massive, rugged, 
a serried row. Their bleached tones reflect the light and become 
golden. Beneath each thatch is a cavern of darkness. Larger trees, 
old piraguas on stilts, compact huts for fowls are in indistinct focus. 
The green of the more distant bushes and low growth are transformed 
by a wave of purple and above the river long fingers of light slant 
through the mist. 

The air was still chilly at 7 o'clock and I shivered before submerging 
in the river. But what a glow and reaction there was afterward. Some 
morning I'll work up a nerve and follow the Indians in their before¬ 
dawn ablutions. 
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Fig. io. Pirya — coffee beans drying in the sun. 


The Cuna breakfast is liquid: corn, chocolate or plantain, but Perez 
likes his coffee and was on hand when the pot began to bubble. 
Afterward we walked around the village. The houses differ from 
those on the islands of the coast by having no gables above the 
end-walls of upright canes, bamboos, or split palm sticks, the 
height of which is seven or eight feet. All have doors, which is not 
usual in the islands. Also, there is a second story or loft over a third 
to a half of the interior, reached by a notched log, which is uncommon 
in the islands except in the extreme eastern villages. All fastenings 
of the framework of the houses are vines. The cross members and 
braces, which are of hardwood and quite heavy, are secured in this 
way. Many of the houses have a kitchen-part, separate from, but 
connected with, the main house. The thatch is nipa and the leaves, 
fifteen to twenty feet long, are split along the midrib and laid 
horizontally. The Indians in the islands use a smaller leaved palm 
of another species, laid at right angles to the ridge. 

The piraguas on stilts no longer resemble canoes so much as great, 
four-legged insects. With the romance of voyaging ended they have 
been raised off the ground to protect them from termites and have 
become humble but useful receptacles for drying cacao and coffee 
beans. The Indians use the parched cacao beans to make their 
sustaining chocolate drink and also burn them in braziers during 
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ceremonials, as an offering to the good spirits invoked at such times. 
The coffee beans are roasted, pulverized on a metate, or rubbing 
stone, and mixed with corn or chocolate in water and consumed as 
liquid food. The Indians of the river did not care for my coffee — 
some of them even made faces when they tried it, — for it was 
black and strong, but they liked tea, and always emptied the pot. 

After a while Iguaguinya and Jose joined us and we visited the 
cemetery, which is only a short distance from the village. Some of 
the graves are east and west, others north and south. This applies 
to the old, sunken graves as well as the new ones. 

I took some pictures of the village, but found no spot from which 
I could get even half the houses. There was a protecting screen of 
trees in every direction. I climbed two trees to get an outlook, but 
with no better results. We even went across the river on the north¬ 
west side, but could see only the tops of three or four houses. A 
deserted village lacks the human element important in photographs. 
The women in their bizarre dresses would have added greatly to the 
scene, though doubtless they would have refused to pose had they 
been there. It is not improbable that Pirya was visited by Lionel 
Wafer in 1681; some of his descriptions could be applied here. 1 ) As 
the Indians have no written language there is no record of theirs 
to check by. 

My provisions are low and I am getting along on Indian food though 
there is a scarcity of that. Plantains stewed into thick soup is a 
last resort. That is what the Indians had for the noon meal. We 
have several bunches of small bananas, and they are good though 
not very filling. We expected the Chief today but he did not come. 
This means another day in the deserted village, with the uncertainty 
of the people still to be considered. Had I no other plan than present 
enjoyment this location would be a blessed haven in which to linger. 
The farther one pushes in the wilderness the stronger becomes the 
feeling of freedom in isolation. This village is a focus of that 
freedom, its spiritual serenity overemphasized in the silences of its 
houses without people. 

Last night one of the two dogs in the house furnished a blood 
meal for a vampire bat. In addition to the skin punctures on its 

*) For Wafer's way across the Isthmus of Panama, see the editor’s appendix, pp. 
121-124, in Nordenskiold: An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna 
Indians. Goteborg, 1938 (Comp. Eihnogr. Studies, vol. 10). 
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side, the hair was coated with coagulated blood. It has always been 
a puzzle how these bats can draw blood without disturbing a sleeping 
host. Until recently, when Dr. L. H. Dunn, of Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, in Panama City, induced captive bats to draw blood 
from his arm, and discovered how the bat makes a double puncture 
with two needle-like teeth, even the method was not known. Humans, 
who sleep profoundly, are often attacked and not awakened, but 
dogs sleep lightly. The vampire is a carrier of a dread trypanosome, 
which is fatal to many animals and a scourge to horses in Panama. 
Fortunately this trypanosome does not seriously affect humans. 
Vampires will not attack where there is light, and even the tiny 
flame given off by a small oil wick often employed by the Indians 
is sufficient to keep them away. 

I have not been using a net, as I haven't seen any mosquitoes, 
but as the nights are chilly, have followed the exemple of the Indians 
for protection against vampires, of pulling the blanket over my 
head, leaving a breathing hole only. 

Iguayopiliguinya is having trouble with the bottoms of his feet. 
The heavy covering of callus has split in several places which makes 
it painful for him to walk. I had him soak his feet in warm water 
before going to his hammock, then I greased them with ointment. 
The boys like the red color of mercurochrome and gather around 
the medicine kit every day to have their scratches and bruinses 
painted. 

To help out the evening meal I divided the remaining rice in three 
portions and gave one to the mother of the house. There is plenty 
of tea, and boiling it for several minutes seems to assuage the 
appetite remaining after an insufficient repast. 

As soon as the others were in their hammocks for the night, I 
walked up the dark silent path to the house of the Chief. Now that 
I know the cemetery was just beyond the village there were ghosts 
to be considered. The big, wooden door groaned as I pushed it inward 
and again as I closed it to shut out intruders. 

Beyond this row of deserted houses stretches the jungle in its 
myriad, matted maze. It is close about, and seeks entrance to the 
area from which it has been pushed back. It surrounds the graveyard 
and creeps from there to the gaps between scattered houses. It has 
force, stealth and deadly persistence. The law of the survival of 
the fittest is not confined to animals and numberless insects. Vastly 
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greater is the battle of plant life, armed with tenacious coils and 
daggers of thorn. Tree heads pushing upward in the struggle for 
light, yield subsistance to parasites, and wither in the embrace of 
the strangler fig. Quiet, slow-breathing, the jungle appears slumberous 
by day. At night one senses the tightening of folds, the slow piercing 
and strife. The animals and some of the feathered inhabitants add 
to this illusion. It is their time of wakefulness and hunger, which 
must be satisfied at the expense of others of their kind. There are 
stealthy rustlings, the thud of impact, and frantic, smothered cries 
of beast or bird that punctuate the heavy silence. 

These things are farther removed tonight than in previous camps, 
but alone in the Chief's house I have set them down as part of the 
emotional fascination of the jungle. 


February 29 , 1936 

Iguayopiliguinya's feet were a little better this morning and he 
set out to guide Ruben and me to some of the plantations damaged 
by the floods. We followed a trail to the end of the peninsula, about 
three miles, then forded and returned along the southwest side of 
the river, taking three hours for the walk. All along the peninsula 
and on the land across the river, were the remains of cultivated areas, 
now covered by a heavy deposit of sand. This land is all lower than 
the site of the village, which had been threatened by the river roaring 
past on both sides of it, cutting into the soft earth banks, but had 
escaped. The worst destruction was among the cacao and coffee 
trees, thousands of which were broken and swept away, only the 
stubs remaining or the trees laid over and partly covered with sand. 
It was a tragic and saddening picture. Iguayopiliguinya told us 
that Pirya was formerly located near the end of the peninsula and 
more in danger from the river. 

It is the destruction of these plantations, which included large 
areas of plantains and bananas both here and above, that has 
compelled the people to leave the village and seek food far from 
home. 

While Indians are conditioned to living in the jungle, and as 
nomads, can maintain themselves by ranging in small groups over a 
large area, depending largely on game, a village must plant 
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extensively to feed itself at one location. So for Pirya the loss of 
her plantations has been a catastrophe. The driving necessity of 
finding food day by day leaves little time for clearing and planting 
new land and imposes a hand-to-mouth existence on her people. 

After a bath and tick hunt we had a good dinner of fish and 
fried plantain. Ernesto and Kilu had been fishing while we were 
looking over the plantations and brought back a dozen argui. 
Afterward we had some discussions about what to do if the Chief 
does not come this afternoon and no word is received from him by 
messenger. I was for starting down the river in the morning. 
Iguayopiliguinya counseled against this, saying that we should await 
instructions and that if a messenger is on the way by trail we will 
miss him if we go by river. Perez and Kilu, while willing to go, do 
not want to oppose our host. Apparently we are in for another 
day's wait. 

I gathered some candle-nuts during our hike this morning and have 
spread them in the sun to dry. These the Indians use for illumination 
in their houses. The tree is large and the nuts are distributed singly. 
A brown pod opens to expose a single nut, with a bright red covering 
that gives the tree a decorated appearance. The nuts are the size 
of small pecans. When dry they are strung on a splinter of wood 
and the top one is lighted. Being rich in oil they give a bright light, 
the top nut igniting the one below it. A dozen nuts will furnish 
illumination for an hour or more. 

Eater, while I was washing some clothing in the northeast river, 
Perez came to the bluff and called out that a piragua was in sight. 
I hurriedly finished the washing and joined a group on the other 
side of the neck who were watching a large piragua approach a rock 
shelf to land. In it were two men, two women and three children. 
The men returned my greeting without a smile or change of feature. 
The children were afraid and ran behind their mother's skirts. The 
women covered their faces with their head scarfs. The men said 
there was a large piragua following them, in which was a son of 
Chief Miguel, with instructions to take us down the river to the 
encampment. This was good news. We went back to the house to 
arrange our dunnage, principally mine, for an early start. The 
Chief's son, a boy of eighteen, arrived a little later. He spoke of 
some tasks to be attended to in the morning, but told us to be ready 
by seven — a late hour in our household. 
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Now I am sitting on the bluff above the river in the afterglow of 
sunset. How quickly one's roots find attachment. This afternoon 
I was disturbed by the thought of delay. Tonight I find that I am 
going to miss the quiet village, the nightly visit to the Chief's house 
and the sunset hour on the beach. 


March i, 1936 

At breakfast the mother of the house gave me eggs to fry, and she 
and Iguayopiliguinya hovered round as though I were one of the 
family. I felt as one of them and was loth to leave. I made them 
some small gifts and they gave me four precious eggs and a bunch 
of finger bananas. We said farewell to Iguaguinya and Jose, our 
capable guides. Iguaguinya, the Quiet, whose sensory keeness and 
intelligent assurance mark him a splendid example of environmental 
conditioning in the free jungle. 

Our departure was from the downstream side of the village, 
opposite our point of arrival. You can shoot an arrow from the 
river flowing past Pirya on one side to the river flowing past it on 
the other side, but it takes about seven miles of paddling to follow 
the river around the loop. 

We pushed off with the Chief's son, Esteben, poling in the bow. 
My last view of the village was a rocky bluff, gnarled tree and a 
thatched roof against the sky. The piragua was thirty feet long, 
with a two-foot beam. We could stretch our legs with a comfortable 
sense of balance. Kilu, who is never loth to bear a share of the 
work, poled behind the bow man, while Perez paddled in the stem. 
The morning light was soft and the river was splashed with shadows 
from the overhanging trees. Many birds were singing and there 
was a mingled color of blossoms. 

We had not gone far when we saw a fairly large, whitetail buck, 
with antlers, crossing a bar a hundred yards ahead. He saw us, but 
seemed unconcerned, and walked on into the brush as we came 
nearer. There were two shotguns on top of the dunnage. Esteben 
turned his head and called, "Wasa," but made no move toward the 
guns. In reply to my question, put through Kilu, he explained that 
the Indians do not eat venison, even in their present need of food. 
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The reason: their forefathers did not kill the deer. Perez said that 
the coast Indians have eaten venison only in late years. 

We made about four miles an hour with the Indians poling steadily. 
The rapids helped and the still reaches were short. The beauty of 
the vegetation near the river was marred by the ravages of the flood. 
Many of the leaves were brown or bleached, the smaller growth bent 
permanently by the force of the water. In the branches of a large 
tree on the left bank five black howler monkeys climbed about 
watching us. I gave a mild imitation of their roar which got a 
response from the Indians but not from the howlers. On a tree over 
the water were some sulphur-breasted toucans making sounds not 
unlike tree frogs. We heard the harsh gurgling notes of the orioles 
(lesser oropendula), and saw the hanging nests of a small colony on 
an almost leafless tree. 

An hour downstream we met a family of Indians on their way to 
Pirya; a man poling, a boy paddling and two women in their bright 
dresses. The women kept their heads covered while we were passing. 
The men exchanged greetings, Perez told me that the men who came 
to Pirya yesterday said that there had been much discussion about 
my coming. Some were angry with the Chief of Kanirdup for 
supplying guides. One element in my favor was that I had come 
alone. 

I arranged the dunnage in front of me with a tin box on top to 
serve as table for compass, watch and cross section paper, and began 
making a time-compass traverse of the river. The estimate of 
distances would be rough, but the course should be fairly accurate, 
with landmarks and the mouths of streams as checks. 

Three large muscovy ducks rose from the river and flew directly 
over us, a fine effect in black and white. I grabbed for a gun but 
there was no shell in it. Afterwards I found that the shells the 
Indians carried were loaded with buckshot. My chances of potting 
a duck would have been less than doubtful. The guns are single 
barrel, about twenty-eight gauge. 

At the end of the next reach we met three large piraguas heavily 
loaded with Indians and their goods. Kilu hurriedly warned me not 
to try to take pictures. But for my presence they would have paused 
to talk with the Cuna visitors, Perez and Kilu. The men pointedly 
ignored me, keeping their gaze fixed ahead, and replying perfunctorily 
to the words of greeting from our piragua. The women kept their 
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faces covered. Their piraguas were piled with brown calabashes, 
green plantains and household goods, and in two of them black-eyed 
children peeped at us over the gunwales. 

Just before noon we passed the mouth of the river Narganti. Both 
old and new maps of Panama show Pirya as located at this junction, 
a number of miles below the true site. The Indians say Pirya has 
always been at its present location, and takes its name from the 
coil of river around it, which has been translated loosely as whirlpool. 
The Narganti is a large branch entering the Bayano from the east. 
Esteben says it is navigable for piraguas for many miles, and had 
two villages, the first more than a day's travel from the mouth. 

The howler monkeys roared from time to time until after midday, 
though the sky was cloudless and the sun hot. Usually they are 
quiet except on stormy days. Below the Narganti the river broadened 
and there was little shade. The Indians poled steadily hour after 
hour, making an occasional brief stop, during which we stepped 
ashore to stretch our legs and pass the corn drink around. When 
an Indian speaks of a distance as a day's travel by river or trail, he 
means a start at dawn and steady going until about 4:00 p. m. — 
roughly ten hours. 

During the afternoon the hills on both sides of the river showed 
less height and were farther away, and the jungle became less dense. 
There were long gravel beaches under the trees. Balsa trees became 
scarce, though there were many of the slender hormigueros, or ant 
trees, and some huge espave, sometimes marketed as mahogany. I 
saw no mahogany. The wide-branching higuerones were numerous, 
and their broad, green tops and near-white trunks added to the 
beauty of the river, though many were uprooted by the floods and 
will soon be whitened skeletons. 

At four o'clock we left the main river to enter the Ibeti which 
comes in from a southerly direction. It is a pretty river and the 
higos lining the banks are not unlike the northern sycamores. The 
similarity to northern scenery is dispelled from time to time by great 
stands of wild bananas and plantains. I say wild, but they have 
been planted at some time, and for lack of cutting have developed 
a dense growth. A fine doe crossed just above us. Perez and I 
were excited, but the river Indians were indifferent. They pass up 
quantity in this case for quality, as they are fond of small monkeys, 
which are tender and well flavored, but do not eat the howler. 

ir 
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Fig. ii. Temporary Cuna home on the Ibeti. 


After an hour of steady poling up the Ibeti, the river became 
wider and the current slackened. There were tiny islands covered 
with light green grass two or three feet high, and the outstretched 
arms of the higo trees were mirrored in the still reaches. 

Near sunset we came to an Indian camp and stopped for a few 
minutes. It was the temporary shelter of the family of the second 
chief of Pirya, Manuel Gonzales, whom I had met in Kanirdup a year 
ago. He and Kilu are related. Manuel who speaks Spanish, recalled 
our previous meeting and extended his hand, calling to one of the 
women to bring me a stool. These were acts of simple courtesy 
unaccompanied by a smile. Then he and Kilu walked out of earshot 
of our group and engaged in earnest conversation. When they 
returned Manuel said we must hurry on to the Chiefs house as it 
was getting late. We pushed off, with the understanding that 
Manuel would follow immediately in his own piragua. 

The boys poled like demons now on the home stretch, urging one 
another with yips and calls. They still had something in reserve 
after eleven hours of steady poling. In a few minutes we arrived at 
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the main camp, Esteben indicating the large house of his father. 
Chief Miguel Alvarado, on a low bluff to the right. Many people 
were watching our arrival in the semi-darkness. There was a babble 
of talk in which “Merike” was frequently repeated. 

The talk was hushed as we mounted the bank and entered the 
house where Chief Miguel was waiting to receive us. He shook hands 
with us and exchanged words with Kilu, whom he knew. He called, 
and a young woman brought him a candle-nut torch. In the illumina¬ 
tion I saw an Indian of usual height dressed in pants and shirt. His 
middleaged face was unlined and not expressive but his eyes were 
alive and indicated character. He looked at me unsmiling, and 
remarked something to the men crowding about. Two or three started 
talking; one of them repeating something insistantly. The speakers 
were scowling and I could see no friendly face in the crowd that kept 
pressing closer. The Chief raised his voice and spoke pointedly to 
one and another of them and they became silent. He said something 
to Kilu who was behind me and pointed toward the rear of the house. 
Kilu and Perez started in that direction, calling on me to follow. 

When we were clear of the crowd, Perez explained that some of 
the men were angry and spoke, not only against me, but against 
Kilu and himself. The Chief had ordered them to wait, that they 
were forgetting that we were travelers and entitled to refreshment 
before questioning. 

Calabashes of water and banana leaves were brought to us by 
some of the women. After stripping just outside of the house we 
stood on the leaves and bathed by inverting the calabashes over 
our heads with one hand and splashing the water over our bodies 
with the other. This was cooling and grateful after the long day 
in the sun. Perez and Kilu made a quick job of it. By the time I 
had put on some fresh clothing, they were already seated near a 
log fire outside the far end of the house having their first substantial 
meal of the day. 

When I reached the fire, around which some of the men had 
assembled, a frying pan was being passed from hand to hand and 
Kilu was explaining its use, between mouthfuls of plantain and fish. 
I cut up some bacon and fried it, added three eggs, and ate directly 
out of the frying pan. The demonstration was closely watched, several 
women pushing into the circle and standing around. Not surprising 
when you consider that for most of the women a white stranger 
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was an absolutely new creature. I kept strictly to the business of 
eating, grateful for the traditional courtesy of refreshment for the 
traveler, however unpopular his arrival. 

When we entered the house the Chief was in his hammock, as is 
the custom when holding audience. Manuel Gonzales was in another 
hammock. Men from nearby camps on the river had arrived while 
we were eating, and were sitting on stools or standing. We were 
given stools and sat facing the Chief, who asked Kilu to interpret. 

The Chief asked my nationality and where I lived. When Kilu 
started to answer for me without relaying the question the Chief 
stopped him, “bet him answer.” Then he asked bluntly why I had 
come. I told him I had been on the coast among his people and 
heard about the suffering on the Bayano. When I stated that I 
had wished to see with my own eyes the flood damages to Indian 
houses and plantations the Chief asked if it was my intention to 
ask for help for them from my people. I told him no; but that I 
would be a witness, with representatives of his people, before his 
government in Panama City, if his government would permit me, a 
stranger, to testify. This precipitated a lot of discussion, and two 
men in particular spoke with angry emphasis. Perez explained 
afterward that these men stated that I had entered their tribal lands 
without permission. That this had been tolerated because the story 
had been passed on ahead that I was going to help them, though 
they wanted it understood that they were not asking help from 
strangers. That, finally, my offer was of words only, since I admitted 
I was not known to the Panama Government. 

Manuel Gonzales spoke after this at some length. He said that 
I was known to many of their tribesmen of the coast and that my 
word was good with them. That I had told of the coast Indians 
in printed writing and spoken of them as a friend would speak. He 
said that they should understand well my not making many promises 
since Indians make few promises. In conclusion he stated that while 
he would not say it was good that I had entered their lands as I 
had, yet I had come; was in their midst, and should be hospitably 
received and given an opportunity to prove whether my words had 
any value. Some were satisfied, others were not convinced, and there 
were more questions directed at Manuel. Chief Miguel said little. 
In the end Chief Miguel approved the stand of Gonzales and extended 
the hospitality of his house to me as a friend. These last words of 
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the Chief were translated to me. The arguments were not. After 
some talk with Kilu and Perez the Chief rose and going to a clear 
space in one corner of the house, supervised the hanging there of 
three hammocks for our use. When the full meaning of the arguments 
had been explained by Perez as we lay in our hammocks I felt grateful 
to Manuel and glad of our earlier fortuitous meeting on the coast. 

There is a moon and silver ripples on the river. The human 
sounds are subdued and unobtrusive. The stir of our arrival has 
passed and the Indians are talking in low tones in their hammocks. 
The Cunas think and act with directness and abide by their con¬ 
clusions. My status, here, decided favorably tonight, thanks to 
Manuel and Chief Miguel, will continue on a friendly basis. 

♦ * 

♦ 


March 2, 1936 

Last night was chilly. A hammock and light cotton blanket do 
not furnish warmth on any side. Kilu, whose hammock was next 
to mine, was cold also. About three o'clock he asked if I were awake, 
and said, “Let us go to the fire." Sitting on the logs we had a 
smoke and got thoroughly warm. Kilu grinned, “Maybe it was a 
good thing I talked to Gonzales about you." 

At seven the mists were rising from the river as Esteben and I 
went down stream to bathe. We watched the parrots flying over¬ 
head, two by two. After breakfast it became necessary to open a 
dispensary, as Kilu had been telling about the red medicine that 
is good for cuts and bruises. Men came from up-river, bringing their 
women and children to see a white man. What they saw was one 
nearly as brown as themselves. Indians of the Bayano, making the 
journey to Panama City to sell their surplus of cacao, coffee, plantains 
and ice cream beans, never take their women or female children, 
so these live and die without seeing other than their own kind. Word 
came that the family of a man farther up the river who had been 
hit by a falling tree, desired me to visit him, as he could not be 
moved. Though doubtful of being able to do any thing for him I 
could not refuse to go, Manuel said he would take me there in the 
afternoon. 

The house of the Chief, in which we are staying, is large and 
strongly built, with the high ridge and roof thatch used in permanent 
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construction, but open on all sides. At one end up-right cane walls 
laced with vines form two rooms providing privacy for the women. 
They however, sleep in the main part where are nine hammocks 
hung to cross supports. Our additional three hammocks are apart 
from the others. This is the only substantial house on the Ibeti. 
Two families a short distance above and one across the river live 
under thatches put up for temporary convenience. The permanent 
homes are the silent houses I had known in Pirya. 

The faces of Indians mask their thoughts effectively, though lines 
and wrinkles give clues. Chief Miguel's features are rounded, rather 
than sharply cut, and lack lines, though he is no longer young. His 
dark eyes too, express reserve. His glance is direct and candid. We 
sat in adjoining hammocks, facing each other, with Perez beside me, 
interpreting. As we lighted a second round of cigarettes, the Chief 
said: “We know that you have made many visits to the villages 
on the coast, why?” 

I explained that I had always enjoyed the free life of the coast 
and the jungles; that living in cities becomes very tiresome. 
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“But you came to the Indians, who are not your people?” 

“The Cunas have been good to me. They have shared their hunt¬ 
ing and fishing, and have given me food and a hammock. We are 
alike in much of our thinking.” 

There was a long pause, then: “We have no reason to like the 
stranger. Years ago strangers killed many of our people, and took 
much of our land. Some of our people spoke against you last night. 
That is because we want to be let alone, to live as our forefathers 
did.” 

Callers at the Chief's house observed no ritual of address toward 
their leader, formalism being reserved for tribual ceremonies, but 
they held him in manifest respect. Chosen because of demonstrated 
leadership and sound judgement, he is nevertheless subject to the 
will of the majority, a basic democratic principle that seems to work 
well among Indians. 

The Chief asked when I wished to continue my journey. When 
I answered that it depended on him, he said that Manuel Gonzales 
and Esteben would accompany me as representatives of Pirya and 
that we would leave the following morning. There are many miles 
of river travel ahead on which to note the extent of flood damage. 

About two o'clock we started upriver to see the injured man and 
to visit some of the people who had been at the Chief's house the 
night before. Esteben poled in the bow, Manuel paddled in the 
stem, and Perez and I were passengers. In a half-hour we came 
to a camp of two families, with some of the members gathered on 
the bank as though expecting us. Their shelter was in two temporary 
roof thatches over poles supporting a number of hammocks. There 
were two men, six women and three small children. Some men and 
older boys were away on a hunt. I sat in a hammock and was 
given a bowl of chocolate drink. The others gathered around a 
small table and were served boiled plantain and the fish argui. The 
second course was baked plantain and barbecued peccary. The 
barbecue had a thatch roof supported by four poles. Lashed to 
these, three feet from the ground, was a platform of green sticks, 
on which were some fish and the blackened portions of the carcass 
of a large peccary, including the boar-like head. The whole had 
been slowly roasted in the hide and slightly smoked in the process. 
I passed up the plantains and fish but needed no urging to eat a 
second helping of roast peccary. I passed cigarettes around. The 
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men lighted up but the women put their’s aside, I suppose for absent 
husbands. Only one kept her face covered and seemed embarrassed 
by the presence of a white man. 

After making our adieus we went on for ten minutes and came 
to another group of thatched shelters. There were friends here also 
and another feast was tendered. The three Indians fell to, but I 
was full. The next stop was to see the injured man. His wife led 
me to a small shelter set apart, Perez following to interpret. He 
was lying on his back in a hammock with a blanket thrown over 
him. The accident had happened three days before and the victim 
had a bad gash in the right shin muscle caused by a kickback from 
a tree he had felled. He was lucky to have escaped a broken leg. 
The wound, which was deep and about five inches long, was clean 
and healing. His temperature was normal and there was only slight 
local inflammation, though he said he suffered at night. I had brought 
some cheesecloth and rigged this to protect his leg from insect in¬ 
fection, gave his wife some salt to use in bathing the leg, and some 
aspirin tablets. A package of cigarettes was even better medicine, 
and he gripped my hand when I left. His wife smiled her thanks 
and handed me four eggs. 

I had been so enthusiastic over the charm of the Ibeti that Manuel 
suggested we see a little more of it. The river seemed to get larger 
the farther up we went, and prettier, with great clumps of bamboo 
along the banks, their delicate, waving tops fifty or sixty feet high. 
The country is comparatively flat. We must have been eight or 
nine miles above the mouth. We could see a range of sharp-rising 
hills to the south, not more than five miles away. This is probably 
the Maje range as shown on the Panama maps, although our river 
is not shown. Manuel says the Ibeti, flowing from the south, escaped 
most of the flood, and its plantains have helped greatly to offset 
the shortage of food. The Cunas raise some corn but the plantain 
is the staple on which they depend mostly. 

At the last house we visited, Perez excused himself for one more 
meal. The others had had enough. His capacity for food is amazing, 
a wise provision perhaps for lean days-ahead. The people where we 
stopped were friendly and put me at my ease. We did not visit at 
all the camps. At some no men were in sight, at others there was 
only a perfunctory reply to Manuel's greeting and he paddled on 
without pausing. 
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Fig. 13. Woman weaving hammock. 


We started our return at five o'clock, the paddlers putting muscle 
into their strokes is order to arrive before dark. There was one stop 
on the way where Perez asked for ten minutes. He had missed a 
friend on the way up and must honor him now. Courtesy demanded 
that he eat something. It was nearly dark when we got back, and 
the smiles and pleasant greeting on our return gave one the feeling 
of a home coming. 

The Chief's wife is an elderly woman, alert and with a quick 
flow of words. My first impression was that she was a little cross- 
grained. Actually she has a big store of fun and masks it with appar¬ 
ent severity. The younger women laugh in enjoyment of her sallies. 
I have no doubt that my baldness and gray hair have been the target 
for some of her jokes, since no Indian is bald, and none, however 
ancient, gray. Tonight as I was putting some grease in the frying 
pan she brought me some pieces of a freshly-killed guan, a game 
bird of Panama, and I soon had a savory repast. But there was a 
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string to the gift. When I had finished she asked me to sing one of 
the songs of my country, not at the moment, but later when I had 
gone to my hammock. 

The fire logs, set spoke fashion, are eight to ten feet long and a 
foot and a half in diameter. These, with wood chunks for additional 
seats made a pleasant gathering place in front of the house in the 
evening. The men occupied the seats, the women stood around the 
firelit circle, to which a couple of candlenut torches had been added, 
a bright tapestry of upper garment and headcloths, highlighted by 
shining black eyes and gold nose rings. Manuel’s family were there 
and some of the people we had visited in the afternoon. 

I filled a plate with dried raisins, prunes and peaches and passed 
them around, making certain that all got samples of each. They 
were puzzled by the wrinkled appearance of the fruits, all of which 
were new to them. The doubtful ones watched someone else making 
a test before trying it themselves, with giggles from the women 
and children. Almost to a person the reactions were the same: they 
liked the raisins, were of two minds about the primes, and shook 
their heads after a taste of the tart peaches. A lot of fun developed, 
the women making merry over the sober efforts of some of the older 
men not to show that they did not like the peaches. 

Two of the boys about sixteen played pan pipes. First there was 
a slow movement of strongly accented chords, restrained, moody, 
old in spirit. “A tune of our fathers, and of their fathers before 
them/’ was translated to me by Perez for the Chief. Then there was 
quicker piping, suggesting the dance, but with marked slowing of 
one set of pipes, repeated by the other, that was grotesque. The 
faces that I could see by the light of the candlenut torches were all 
smiling. "The dance of ibcuk (the ant bear)," the Chief said. The 
woody sound of the reeds a part of the night, a blending with the 
jungle environment. 

The Chief, before retiring, was given a steam bath in a cabinet 
built of poles for the purpose. Inside on the ground was a large 
wooden bowl filled with water. Above this was a platform of sticks, 
on which was a wooden stool. The Chief sat on the stool, his head 
protruding from a blanket, the bottom of which was spread out to 
the limits of the platform. A dozen old axe heads, red from the 
heat, were now hooked from the fire and dropped one at a time into 
the water in the bowl (hot stones are the usual thing). The Chief 
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Fig. 14. Cuna woman — Ibeti — wife of second chief Manuel. 


was enveloped in a c oud of steam for ten minutes. Steam bathing was 
of course practiced by many New World tribes before discovery days. 

All were in their hammocks, when word was passed that the Chief’s 
wife was waiting to hear my song. To intrude my croaking voice 
into the succession of natural and harmonious events of the evening 
was difficult because so out of place, but as a guest I could not refuse. 
I sang a sea chanty, and in the silence that followed (the Indians are 
not acquainted with the barbarity of hand clapping) explained the 
words. There was some laughter. Ruben prodded me from his 
hammock, “They are waiting.” So I sang “All God’s Chillun Got 
Shoes,” and then told what it meant. The explanation made more 
of a hit than the song. Now came a message: “You have sung of a 
ship, and black people who are dead. Your wife is far away. Tonight 
in your hammock you are thinking of her. Sing about that.” So I 
finished up with “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” as conveying 
the maximum of sentiment. 
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The house is silent. There are sixteen occupied hammocks, though 
I can see only our three by the light of the candle-nut torch. The 
needle of wood on which the nuts are strung is stuck upright in a 
crack in the log on which I am writing. There were nine nuts, but 
five have charred and dropped to the ground. The burning oil gives 
off a mild fragrance. In the surrounding jungle the frogs and crickets 
are noisy and one howler monkey seems disturbed, though the rest of 
its kind are silent. Here at Ibeti the jungle scene is brought to life 
and brightened by its natural inhabitants, a people clean, wholesome 
and fully alive, whose children have added laughter to the sounds 
of the forest. 

For the women and children I have been exhibit number one. My 
person and equipment have been under constant scrutiny here in 
the big house. Any article in which the women showed interest 
I passed to one of them and it went from hand to hand. At one 
time I lacked a watch, compass, hunting knife, photographs, pliers, 
protractor, rule and other things, but they were kept out of the hands 
of the smaller children, and safely returned. The women do not 
stare and are embarrassed if I catch them looking too directly. Many 
little incidents have provoked laughter and the amiability and good 
humor are infectious. Yet no women are so carefully guarded as 
these. It is the rule among the Cunas. Those of the islands of the 
coast have traded with strangers and sold them coconuts for a hundred 
years, yet there is no infiltration of foreign blood in the Indians. 
Formerly all women of a village were removed to another village 
before a stranger, granted permission, was allowed to land. I have 
had this experience more than once in my early visits to the islands. 
Traders new to the coast have found to their discomfiture that an 
action intended merely as a joke might not be so interpreted by an 
Indian husband, or relative of the woman concerned. 

The continued possession of this wilderness by the Cunas goes 
far back of the Spanish conquest, but that bloody period left an 
impress of bitter hatred. The forefathers of Chief Miguel retained 
their liberty and much of the Darien by superior skill in jungle 
fighting during the time the coastal areas of Panama were overrun 
and other tribes killed or enslaved. Secure in the isolation which 
the mountain Cunas have held to in the years of peace since, the 
inherited hatred has faded into the memory of the long past, and 
flares only in resentment of any threat to that isolation. Knowing 
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these things I had felt the justice behind the angry words directed 
at me on the night of my arriwal. I was an intruder. Tonight, in 
appreciation of this unusual hospitality, my agreement to ask for aid 
for the Bayano people is no longer a disinterested obligation, but a 
pledge to friends. 

It is near midnight. The stars are brilliant, in spite of a bright 
moon. Above the north peak of thatch is the Great Dipper and 
high over the south peak the Southern Cross. On the far side of the 
silver river, fingers of moonlight find chinks in the armored blackness 
of the jungle. There is peace on the Ibeti. 


March j, 1936 

Toward morning Kilu brought a clay brazier of hot coals and 
put it on the ground under my hammock. I had the benefit of the 
warmth of both the heat and his thoughtfulness. When the hour for 
rising came it was necessary to bathe at the same time as the Indians, 
or go without, as we were making an early start, so I carried out the 
resolution made at Pirya the first morning. Once in, the water was 
warm compared to the chill air and the reaction was invigorating. 

While we were having breakfast, several families arrived from 
up river, each bringing two or three eggs as a parting gift. The Chiefs 
wife gave me a large ball of chocolate, wrapped in a leaf, a special 
leaf, large, flexible and waterproof that is the wrapping paper of the 
jungle. “This is for your wife. When you arrive home you will 
show her how to make the drink of the Indians.” I passed around 
such presents as I had to give: small celluloid-backed mirrors and 
glass beads to the women, corncob pipes, plug tobacco and cigarettes 
to the men and hard candies to the children and said farewell, grate- 
full for so happy an experience, and conscious of the loss in its con¬ 
clusion. 

In spite of our early preparations it was after eight o’clock when 
we pushed off. At Manuel Gonzales’ we were delayed for some time 
while he made his final preparations for the trip. Meanwhile his 
family lined up for a final reddening of their cuts and scratches with 
mercurochrome. Then we got aboard the piragua , with Esteben and 
Kilu in the bow, Manuel at the stem and Perez and I sitting on 
pieces of board just aft the dunnage and supplies. A cock and hen 
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roosted on the bow; another pair on the stem. A white heron acted 
as advance scout, flying ahead several hundred yards, then alighting 
to wait until we caught up. There were the ever present cormorants 
that make heavy work of flying, and strike the water with their feet 
on rising as though to aid their wings. There were sandpipers along 
the beach, and a natty kingfisher in blue and white passed us in 
jerky flight, with an eye below for a minnow breakfast. 

Just before noon we entered the Bayano and continued our voyage 
down-river. Below the mouth of the Ibeti we saw two white ibises in 
majestic flight above the tree tops. About a mile down stream the 
Indians poled close to a^large tree on the bank. Several whiteface 
monkeys were running in the branches and stopped to make grimaces 
at us. Stopping was fatal for one of them as Manuel's gun barked. 
I turned my back as the monkey fell. The Indians looked at me. 
“I don't like to see my brother killed." They laughed, and Manuel 
said we would barbecue it at our stopping place tonight. Later, 
though, when we stopped for a lunch of wild pig and plantain, Manuel 
dug a hole and buried the monkey. I protested and said there was 
no use wasting it, but he covered it with sand. 

The sun was hot in the early afternoon and there were many 
stretches with little current. One of the bow chickens fell overboard 
occasionally and dragged its companion along, as there was a piece 
of cord connecting them. Otherwise they seemed comfortable enough. 

I have continued the mapping of the river, which follows a widely 
meandering course. A two-mile reach to the south, a curve to the 
west followed by a long swing north had made a loop in my drawing 
which indicated that only a half-mile of jungle separated us from a 
south-flowing section of the river we had left behind an hour before. 
I called to Kilu, pointing to the forest on the right: “The river is a 
short distance over there." He laughed, considering my remark as 
a joke, and repeated what I had said to the others. To Kilu’s surprise 
Manuel's response was, in effect: “When we are traveling up-river 
we put a man ashore there," pointing to a tree overhanging the 
water, “with a machete and food. When we see him again, after we 
have paddled for two hours, he has prepared a camp site for the night, 
and has hot food ready." Kilu stopped paddling and turned round: 
“How does he know," indicating me, “he has never been here before?" 
Manuel said to me in Spanish, “How do you know this?" I pointed 
to the campass, “By the needle of the compass." Immediately 
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Manuel changed the course of the piragua and steered for a sandbar 
shead. When we grounded he got out and came for a look at the 
penciled river course and the compass. None of the Indians except 
Perez had shown any interest before. Manuel nodded and grunted 
when I showed him the loop the river had made. He followed the 
deviating course up to the Ibeti and on to Pirya, with a running 
fire of comment to the Indians gathered round, then pointed out 
the similarity of the river loop at Pirya to the one we had just 
followed. Now the compass. "Yes, it was like a watch, and its 
needle pointed north in a magical way, but how did it draw maps?"' 
I did the best I could to explain. Manuel got the idea of taking a 
bearing and following a straight line. "But the river never goes far 
in one direction!” So we left it at that and resumed our journey, 
the Indians continuing the discussion among themselves for some 
time. 

Because of our late start this morning the Indians kept up their 
rythmic paddling beyond the usual time for making camp. After 
the sun had set there was a soft glow reflected on the river from 
melon sky. Swallows flickered overhead, catching their evening meal 
in the air. The cormorants came to rest on branches near the water 
as the fading light ended their fishing. The parrots were the last, 
still flying overhead when we reached the Rio Capanti and grounded 
on an extensive sand and gravel bar that marks the junction with 
the Bayano. The evening was not dark, because the large moon 
was already up and brightening. As this is a regular stop for Indians, 
hammock poles were in place on the beach. Fire logs were ready and 
only needed the lighting of some small sticks to set them burning. 
The Indians had brought chocolate in our large bucket, and in 
addition we had peccary, baked plantains, hard-boiled eggs and tea. 

The name Capanti, which Manuel translated as "Something like 
a bell,” — ti meaning river — puzzled me, as the Cunas do not have 
bells. Manuel asked me to follow him, telling Perez to come along. 
He took us along the bar below the mouth of the river and told me 
to make a loud sound. I called, an echo answered — a rare thing 
in jungle country — and that was the explanation of the name. 

The blanket of massed vegetation is responsible for the absence 
of echoes. The story of gorilla-like monsters with voices like men 
on the slopes of the transverse range that separates Panama from 
Colombia has persisted in that area to this day. The explanation 
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men lighted up but the women put their’s aside, I suppose for absent 
husbands. Only one kept her face covered and seemed embarrassed 
by the presence of a white man. 

After making our adieus we went on for ten minutes and came 
to another group of thatched shelters. There were friends here also 
and another feast was tendered. The three Indians fell to, but I 
was full. The next stop was to see the injured man. His wife led 
me to a small shelter set apart, Perez following to interpret. He 
was lying on his back in a hammock with a blanket thrown over 
him. The accident had happened three days before and the victim 
had a bad gash in the right shin muscle caused by a kickback from 
a tree he had felled. He was lucky to have escaped a broken leg. 
The wound, which was deep and about five inches long, was clean 
and healing. His temperature was normal and there was only slight 
local inflammation, though he said he suffered at night. I had brought 
some cheesecloth and rigged this to protect his leg from insect in¬ 
fection, gave his wife some salt to use in bathing the leg, and some 
aspirin tablets. A package of cigarettes was even better medicine, 
and he gripped my hand when I left. His wife smiled her thanks 
and handed me four eggs. 

I had been so enthusiastic over the charm of the Ibeti that Manuel 
suggested we see a little more of it. The river seemed to get larger 
the farther up we went, and prettier, with great clumps of bamboo 
along the banks, their delicate, waving tops fifty or sixty feet high. 
The country is comparatively flat. We must have been eight or 
nine miles above the mouth. We could see a range of sharp-rising 
hills to the south, not more than five miles away. This is probably 
the Maje range as shown on the Panama maps, although our river 
is not shown. Manuel says the Ibeti, flowing from the south, escaped 
most of the flood, and its plantains have helped greatly to offset 
the shortage of food. The Cunas raise some corn but the plantain 
is the staple on which they depend mostly. 

At the last house we visited, Perez excused himself for one more 
meal. The others had had enough. His capacity for food is amazing, 
a wise provision perhaps for lean days-ahead. The people where we 
stopped were friendly and put me at my ease. We did not visit at 
all the camps. At some no men were in sight, at others there was 
only a perfunctory reply to Manuel’s greeting and he paddled on 
without pausing. 
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Fig. 13. Woman weaving hammock. 


We started our return at five o’clock, the paddlers putting muscle 
into their strokes is order to arrive before dark. There was one stop 
on the way where Perez asked for ten minutes. He had missed a 
friend on the way up and must honor him now. Courtesy demanded 
that he eat something. It was nearly dark when we got back, and 
the smiles and pleasant greeting on our return gave one the feeling 
of a home coming. 

The Chief’s wife is an elderly woman, alert and with a quick 
flow of words. My first impression was that she was a little cross- 
grained. Actually she has a big store of fun and masks it with appar¬ 
ent severity. The younger women laugh in enjoyment of her sallies. 
I have no doubt that my baldness and gray hair have been the target 
for some of her jokes, since no Indian is bald, and none, however 
ancient, gray. Tonight as I was putting some grease in the frying 
pan she brought me some pieces of a freshly-killed guan, a game 
bird of Panama, and I soon had a savory repast. But there was a 
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and consequent death of a stimulating myth was given me by a 
geologist friend who was on the upper Tucuti, or Balsa river, not 
long ago. The Balsa heads in the mountains near the Colombian 
border and flows west to the Tuira river in the Darien, about 
seventy miles east of here. The geologist wished to push up the 
river beyond the usual range of the Indians, in this case not Cunas, 
but Chocos. But they refused, saying that the monster lived above. 
That if you went to a certain place on the river and had the courage 
to call out, the monster would give you an immediate and threatening 
answer. The geologist asked to be directed to that part of the river. 
From there he shouted a challenge, and confessed to his disappoint¬ 
ment when the monster, an accomodating echo, answered back. 

When ready for the hammock I found that I had left my blanket 
behind at Ibeti. Perez and Kilu offered theirs, but I declined, and 
with the Indians’ help gathered an extra supply of firewood. 

Every day on the river is fascinating and there is a constant change 
of scene. Many places invite one to linger, particularly where small 
rivers bring their own pretty valleys to join the big one. 

* * 


March 4 , 1936 

The night was cold, or else the absence of a blanket made it seem 
so. I got up at intervals of two or three hours to walk about and 
throw wood on the fire. The last time the fire blazed up, Kilu and 
Esteben joined me to get rid of the chill. Breakfast was at six: 
canned beans, baked plantain and coffee. How many times the word 
plantain appears in the account of meals. It is a most convenient 
substitute for bread. The Indians peel a green fruit, place it on hot 
coals and in fifteen minutes it is baked. 

We shoved off at seven, on a long leg to the next Indian village, 
Pintupu. The sky was overcast and while I was shaving en route 
we had a light shower. The farther down the river we have come, 
the less the rains. There has been no hard rain since leaving Titucu. 
This is the middle of the dry season on the Isthmus, and it is likely 
that there have been no rains on the south coast. 

The cormorants were sitting on tree snags in groups of two to six. 
They seemed disinclined to take up the day’s work, perhaps waiting 
for the sun to show. The left bank for about a mile was a low cliff 
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of volcanic ash, averaging fifteen to twenty feet above the water, 
and with deep scars of erosion. Whiteface monkeys scampered in 
the tree tops, but the Indians showed no intention of shooting them. 

We have just had an exciting half-hour. Esteben had exchanged 
his pole for a harpoon, and was standing quietly in the bow looking 
for fish while Manuel paddled. Suddenly Esteben hissed, " Molt!” 
(tapir) and pointed ahead. A hundred yards down-stream the animal 
was standing in the river up to its belly and broadside to us. Manuel 
paddled cautiously nearer while Kilu handed Esteben a shotgun. 
The tapir did not move. At fifty yards Esteben fired. The tapir 
wheeled, churning up the water, and splashed its way to the beach. 
Perez grabbed the other gun. I took a shot with the camera. The 
tapir reached the top of the low bank and Perez fired. The piragua 
was quickly beached and we broke into the bush in pursuit. We could 
not see the tapir nor find any blood. We spread out and worked 
farther in. In a few minutes there was a call from Manuel, who had 
returned to the piragua, “ Venga — venga!" We ran back in time 
to see the tapir crossing the river two hundred yards up. It had 
swum the deeper part and was now wading in the shallows. We 
jumped into the piragua and the Indians began poling madly. They 
were greatly excited and carried on a rapid-fire conversation. The 
animal had a big lead and was walking rapidly along the beach 
up-stream. The Indians worked the poles with grunts and we 
appeared to be gaining two feet to the tapir’s one. There was a 
rocky wall for some distance along the beach and the tapir did not 
attempt to climb it. When we got within a hundred yards Esteben 
jumped overboard in shallow water, carrying his gun. He ran up 
on the tapir, which turned to try the bank. Esteben fired and I 
shot at them both with the camera. The bulky, cumbersome animal 
started up-stream again at a trot, whether harmed by Esteben’s 
shot we could not tell. By this time we were even with the tapir 
and about fifty feet away. Perez raised his gun. I bagged for another 
shot with the camera, and took two, while Perez withheld his fire. 
We started closing in on the tapir. It turned and made for the bank 
which at that point was lower. Just as it was certain that it would 
get into the brush, Perez fired. The tapir did not stop and neither 
did Perez; he scrambled ashore and ran up the bank into the bush. 
In about ten minutes he returned and reported that the tapir had 
gone back into the denser growth, and as there were no blood signs 
12 
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Fig. 15. Pole supports for hammocks, one-night camp. 


he had given up the chase. Then the post mortem began. “Why 
did you stop a man from shooting with a gun in order to take a 
picture?” I answered that a dead tapir was soon forgotten, but a 
picture would be a permanent record. “But if Perez* shot had killed 
the tapir you could have taken many pictures!’* The questions and 
remarks were good humored, and were interspersed with laughter 
over other features of the hunt. I was guilty, and somewhat ashamed, 
for if we had gotten the tapir it would have made an abundant food 
offering for the village we were on the way to visit. But it takes a 
lot of shotgun lead to kill a tapir, and the shots fired had done no 
apparent damage. Esteben, who had the first and best chance, with 
a head shot, is young, and was tense with excitement. Perez, an 
educated man, is a tribal historian, and has no renown as a hunter. 
A rifle would have made the death of the tapir more of a certainty. 
I assured the Indians that they would have pictures of the tapir 
hunt to show the people at Ibeti when they got back. I hope I am 
right and that in the excitement, which infected me as well as the 
Indians, I didn’t fudge the pictures. 
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The river has lost much of its beauty. Many trees within twenty 
feet of the water are uprooted, bent or broken and lie along the 
banks with their tops downstream. Formerly they brought the green 
of the jungle down to the margin of the river. Now they are bleached 
and leafless. 

We were not able to make Pintupu before dark and so took it 
easy and made an early camp for the night. The Indians stripped 
and tried to catch some fish for supper. Our food is nearly finished. 
They dived a number of times and searched the rock crevices for 
argui, but did not capture a fish. Two are coast Indians and had 
not caught fish with their hands before, Manuel is out of practice, 
and Esteben said the argui are known to be scarce on the lower 
river. Result, no fish. 

We camped on a wooded island just below the mouth of the river 
Tabardi. There were pole supports for the hammocks already in 
place on the beach, with thatch over each for protection against rain. 
The food shortage was relieved temporarily when I found that 
Manuel was carrying three dozen eggs to sell in the Panama market. 
The eggs are owned by several people; one sent six, another nine, 
and so on. I bought the eggs and cooked enough for all hands. The 
night was cloudy and warm and there were a few mosquitoes, for 
the first time. 


March 5, 1936 

East night continued warm and there were light showers just 
before dawn. The morning plunge was necessary to freshen up, but 
no one plunged until after daylight. There were hard-boiled eggs 
for all, boiled plantains and coffee. We made a leisurely start a little 
after seven. A good spirit prevailed and there was much talk. When 
hunger is felt, the talk lags and the work of poling also. This is 
noticeable in Kilu more than the others, but they are influenced 
by him. Food was scarce on the Ibeti. As visitors we were fed bounti¬ 
fully, but our supply for the trip down the river was meager. I have 
two cans in reserve, one of beef and one of beans, and Kilu does 
not see any point in holding them back. 

I have not mentioned the toucans often, but they are a frequent 
sight, their enormous beaks and labored flight marking them at a 
distance. We have been passing single houses, six of them in the 
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last two miles. These people have moved up the river from Pintupu. 
The Cunas dwell in villages, both here and on the coast, and an 
isolated house is unusual. The Pirya people scattered to obtain food 
after the floods, though they still live within easy calling distance of 
one another. The houses we have been passing are hardly more 
than shelters, each surrounded by a cleared space on which com 
and plantains are sprouting. The flat lands along the river show 
the ravages of the high water. The plantations of cacao and coffee, 
plantain and bananas were completely destroyed. Some large orange 
trees still stand, but the soil around them is buried under a heavy 
covering of sand. 

At ten o’clock we passed a new town site on a high bank above 
the river. There were fifteen houses. A mile below we came to 
Pintupu. The village, situated on a large flat twenty feet above the 
river, was almost entirely destroyed by the flood. Out of forty-one 
houses only three were left. Part of the wreckage was carried away 
by the river, but a great quantity of broken houses, thatch, poles, 
notched ladders, old piraguas , baskets, pots and wood images are 
scattered among the large trees on the north side of the village. Some 
temporary houses have been erected on the site of the old ones, and 
there were perhaps a hundred people in the village when we arrived. 

We were expected, as word had preceded us from Chief Miguel 
at Ibeti, and we were escorted to the Chief’s house. Chief Fernandez 
was not at home, but in a temporary camp of some of his people on 
the Rio Maje, which empties into the Bayano five hours below 
Pintupu. After partaking of the customary liquid refreshment and 
greeting some of the older men of the village, Valentino Aloy, inter¬ 
preter and aide to the Chief, guided us over the devastated plantations 
adjoining the village, and I took some pictures. 

There is little food here, not enough for the people of Pintupu, 
so I do not feel that w*e should stay longer than necessary. It is not 
a happy place. Indians can rebuild houses readily enough, but the 
people of Pintupu lost most of their personal possessions, including 
clothing. They moved everything to the lofts of their houses when 
the water rose and surrounded them, not believing that it would rise 
high enough to carry aw ay the houses. Finally they were compelled 
to take refuge on the ridges of the houses, but kept their piraguas 
floating beside them, and when the houses were carried away embark¬ 
ed in those. Fortunately, no lives were lost. 
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This was the story briefly told by Aloy as we crossed the water- 
scoured flat that had been the site of the village, and pushed a short 
distance into the jungle heaped and festooned with scattered roof 
thatch, wall sections and miscellaneous possessions, broken, twisted, 
partly imbedded in sand, with streamers of red, blue and yellow 
cloth clinging to bushes and branches of trees. His words were 
laconic, revealing no emotion, detailing events that were past. When 
I spoke of the extreme danger the families had faced in cranky, 
overloaded piraguas in the rush of flood waters through projecting 
tree tops, he shrugged and said that Indians were used to piraguas . 

The Indians of our party ate two meals with friends this afternoon, 
and were most cheerful. Kilu came into the kitchen part of the Chief’s 
house, where I was making tea. He patted his belly and said he 
was full. He brought me a piece or barbecued peccary which I 
enjoyed very much, as an accompaniment to a last can of chili 
con came . 

At a meeting in the Chief’s house, after dark, the second chief 
presided. I was asked to tell about our journey; why I had come; 
and my opinion of the destruction I had seen. While the others 
had made an informal report of the trip, including the attitude of 
the Pirya Indians, it was necessary that each of our party make a 
formal report to the people of the village assembled. When I had 
finished there was some discussion, but no unfriendly expression. 
The decision of Chief Miguel and the people of Pirya, with regard 
to my trip was known at Pintupu in advance of our arrival, and 
accepted by the people there. There were comments of satisfaction 
that I had seen the flood damage and would tell the story of it when 
I arrived home. Pintupu is only five hours by river inside the Cuna 
boundary, and has permitted the entry of strangers for reasons satis¬ 
factory to the village on several occasions, consequently I had not 
anticipated any trouble. Perez spoke next and at some length. 
After that I left the meeting and went outside. I lay down in an 
old piragua and, lulled by the droning voices of the speakers in the 
council, fell asleep. Perez wakened me an hour later to say that the 
hammocks were ready. The addition of our five made twelve men 
sleeping in the council room of the Chief’s house. There were visitors 
from a village some distance off the main river. 

♦ * 

* 
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March 6, 1936. 

We were awake shortly after five and got underway immediately, 
not waiting for breakfast. Valentino Aloy, who was to have accom¬ 
panied us to Panama to represent Pintupu, did not leave with us, 
but will follow in another day or two when his chief returns. We 
poled and paddled steadily for two hours, then stopped on a beach 
for a quick breakfast of coffee and fruit. After daylight we had 
seen more ruined plantations and also some clearings ready for 
planting. 

At eleven o'clock we reached the Maje river, which enters the 
Bayano from the south. This is the southwestern boundary of the 
Cuna reservation, marked by a concrete post erected by Panama 
on the banks of the Bayano. 

There was no change in the appearance of the river and jungle 
below the concrete marker, but for me it was tangibly different. 
The brightness of its aspect had suddenly dulled and the spell was 
broken. Impressions are stronger than realism. In Panama we look 
at one of the remaining sections of cobbled trail that was the Spanish 
Royal Road across the Isthmus, with awe and quick appreciation, 
and are indifferent about a similar cobbled way of which we do not 
know the story. We have a number of miles of wild country yet 
ahead before we reach the first Panamanian outpost village, but the 
prospect is of routine travel, lacking the spiritual impress of the Cuna 
wilderness. To that nothing now can be added. 

The Indians poled steadily all afternoon, or paddled when the 
water was deep. I kept a paddle going with the others, as we wanted 
to arrive at El Llano, the head of tidewater, before the crest was 
reached. The Pacific tides, which rise thirteen to eighteen feet every 
twelve hours, flow thirty miles up the Bayano. As we neared El 
Llano, a native village, there was plenty of evidence of the destructive 
effect of the November floods, earth banks undermined and deep 
lateral cuts into what had been plantation areas. Entire trees lay 
scattered at random over fields now high above the river. 

We reached the village at dark, with the tide at high, but beginning 
to recede. Perez and I hurried to a Chinese shop and bought some 
food and tobacco. Manuel had gone to see a friend, and when all 
was ready we had to wait a vital ten minutes for him. With perhaps 
twenty miles to go, we needed the outrunning tide to aid us before 
it turned and began to run against us. Kilu was for camping until 
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Fig. 16 . Manuel and a gift of grapefruit. 


morning and catching the next tide, twelve hours later. I wanted 
to get home. Kilu kept protesting and would not paddle, and the 
others, while they had nothing to say, made no effort. I was the 
only one paddling, my idea being to get far enough from El Llano 
to make it difficult to return. The current helped. The Indians were 
tired and hungry and their desire to camp was reasonable. I hastily 
opened some cans of jumbo sardines and passed them around, 
together with a bag of biscuits. Then I began paddling again. 
Sardines and biscuits are not very filling, but there was no time to 
cook anything. When he had finished eating, Manuel began to paddle. 
The tide in human affairs had begun to turn. Esteben took a stroke 
or two, but Kilu still sulked. By that time the outgoing tide had 
gained momentum and was carrying us along at a good rate. When 
Kilu finally became resigned and began putting his back into the 
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paddle, we had lost a good hour, to be paid for later. The night was 
dark and the sky overcast. Several times we nearly ran on tree 
snags grounded in the rapids. When the moon came up it did not 
help much, as the clouds hung heavy. Rain seemed imminent, but 
passed off with two light showers. All hands were working now, 
and Kilu's usual good humor returned. Esteben has a high pitched 
laugh, and Kilu’s remarks kept him merry. 

A little after midnight the current slackened and in twenty minutes 
began to set against us. The tide had turned and was flowing up¬ 
river. It was necessary to keep as close to the bank as possible to 
avoid the full force of it. The next hour saw a hard fight to win to 
the mouth of the Mamoni river, for which we were heading. There 
was no shirking, but the boys had little breath left for talking. There 
is a long gravel bar just above the Mamoni, built by the force of its 
water juncture with the Bayano. When this was reached, paddles 
were exchanged for poles and the battle was soon over. Since we 
had to go up the Mamoni for a couple of miles, the tide became an 
aid once more. 

We reached La Capitana, the end of our voyage, at two a. m. 
Esteben made a line fast to a tree to hold us to the bank. Manuel 
put down his paddle, drew a blanket around him and laid down in 
the stern. Perez took his hammock ashore. I asked whether anyone 
w r anted hot tea. Kilu said, “Yes, tea will be good now.” With the 
fire going and a bucket of water heating, I asked him if he wanted 
to go to sleep after the tea or wait for some rice to cook. He replied, 
“Sleep is better after rice and tea.” 

Two other piraguas with Indians from Pintupu were moored at 
Capitana. Three of the Indians were awake and came over to our 
fire for tea. They were starting up-river on the next tide, but when 
they heard of our mission they decided to wait over until Manuel 
and Esteben returned. 

After breakfast on coffee and biscuits we got aboard a rackety, 
native bus bound for Panama City, forty miles distant, and arrived 
there before noon. The subsequent actions of our group have no part 
in this diary of a journey through the Forbidden Land. It will not 
be out of place to say that the Republic of Panama does not forget 
her own, however far removed. The story of the need of a hungry 
people and the evidence of the photographs I had taken evoked an 
immediate response from a prominent publisher and official of the 
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Government. He remarked, too, on the value to the Panama markets 
of tbe surplus fruits, cacao and coffee ordinarily brought down-river 
by these self-sustaining Cunas. The Indians were asked to specify 
the essentials of their immediate needs. As a result thousands of 
pounds of shelled corn, a large quantity of sugar and salt, cans of 
gunpowder and bags of shot were delivered by Government truck to 
Capitana, and turned over to the Indians, free of any stipulations. 
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